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ARTICLE I. 


The Public Domain.—Homestead Bill. 


Of the causes which have retarded the advancement of civiliza- 
tion in Europe, none have been more fruitful of social evils than 
the unjust distribution of the lands amongst its inhabitants. And 
although some of the most objectionable principles of the European 
systems have been repudiated in the United States, yet, we are 
persuaded that the views of our public economists and statesmen 
are confused and ill-defined in respect to the disposition and man- 
agement of the public domain in this country. 

Our system, which regards the public domain as a source of rev- 
enue, was forced upon us by the embarrassed condition of the na- 
tion at the close of tae revolutionary war; and in view of the smail 
number of our population, the great extent of territory, and the 
undeveloped condition of our resourees, the early policy of the 
government in respect to the public lands, was probably the best 
that could have been devised. But the national debt which then 
existed having been paid, and the resources of the country more 
fully developed, the reasons which indicated the policy adopted in 
the first stages of our national existence have ceased; and now it 
is our duty to inquire whether that policy should not cease also. 

A property in a considerable portion of the soil is one of the 
strong pillars of monarchical governments; and a permanent aris- 
tocracy can only be sustained by the possession of large estates in 
land. Property in the soil, held for the purposes of revenue, is 
inconsistent with the nature of republican governments. For the 
government emanating from the people, whatever a iad it pos- 
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sesses, must necessarily be derived either directly or indirectly 
from the same source. If the government acquires title by pur- 


chase or conquest, it can only be regarded as a depository, a 


trustee, possessing no right to the usufruct without the consent of 


its constituents. In a pecuniary point of view, the wealth of the 
nation would be increased as much by giving the public lands to 
settlers as by selling them at any price whatsoever to our own cit- 
izens. But, nevertheless, it may not be the best policy to dispose 
of them in that way; nor would such a measure be just; for if the 
lands possess any pecuniary value in their unimproved condition, 
the individual who should obtain a tract by donation would receive 
that much more of the common property of the people than he 
who might be prevented by circumstances from enjoying a similar 
privilege. 

That our present land system is not in conformity with the ge- 
nius of our institutions, is manifested by the desire of change 
which prevails in almost every part of the Union, and also from 
the many schemes proposed in Congress for its modification. 

We have, heretofore, discussed the merits of a Dill introduced 
by Senator Douglass, at the first session of the thirty-first Con- 
gress, proposing to grant ‘‘one hundred and sixty acres of the 
public lands to the actual settler, who shall reside thereon and 
shall cultivate a portion thereof, for the period of four years,” and 
in the same paper we submitted our own views in respect to a 
change in the existing laws concerning the public domain. We now 
propose to examine some of the measures presented during the 
session of Congress which has recently closed. 

The Homestead Bill of the late session is based upon the lead- 
ing idea of Senator Douglass’s Dill of the preceding Congress; but 
differs materially in its details. We copy it entire, as we find it 
published in the Evansville Journal, for the benefit of our readers. 


HOMESTEAD BILL. 

‘* Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Represe nlatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, That 
any person who is the head of a family and a citizen of the United 
States, or any person who is the head ef a family, and had become 
a citizen prior to the first day of January, eighteen hundred and 
fifty-two, as required by the naturalization laws of the United 
States, shall, from and after the passage of this act, be entitled to 


& 


* Vide the Western Journal, Vol. III, Page 281. 
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enter, free of cost, one quarter section of vacant and unappropriat- 
ed public lands, or a quantity equal thereto, to be located in a 
body in conformity with the legal subdivisions of the public lands, 
and after the same shall have been surveyed. 

Sec. 2. nd beit further enacted, That the person applying o 
for the benefit of this act shall upon ap plication to the register of 
the land office in which he or she is about to make such entry, 
make affidavit before the said register that he or she is the head of 
a family, and is not the owner of any estate in land at the time 
of such application, and has not disposed of any estate in land to 
obtain the benefits of this act; and, upon making the affidavit as 
above required, and filing the affidavit with the register, he or she 
shall thereupon be p: wrmitted to enter the quantity of land alre: ady 
specified. Provided, however, That no certificate shall be given 
or patent issued therefor until the expiration of five years from the 
date of such entry; and if, at the expiration of such time, the per- 
gon making such entry, be dead, his wilow, or, in case of 
her death, his heirs or devisee; or, in case of a widow making such 
entry, her heirs or devisee, in case of her death, shall prove by 
two credible witnesses that he, she, or they have continued to re- 
side upon and cultivate said land, and still reside upon the same, 
have not alienated the same, or any part thereof, then in such 
case, he, she, or they shall be entitled to a patent, as in other 
cases provided for by law. @&d provided further, That in case 
of the death of both father and mother, leaving an infant child or 
children under fourteen years of age, the right and the fee shall 
inure to the benefit of said infant child or children ; and the execu- 
tor, administrator, or guardian may at any time within two years 
after the death of the surviving parent, sell said land for the ben- 
efit of such infants, but for no other purpose ; and the purchaser 
shall acquire the absolute title by the purchase, and be entitled to 
a patent from the United States. 

Sec. 5. dnd be it further enacted, That the register of the 
land offi ‘e shall note all such applications on the tract books and 
plats of the office, and keep a register of all such entries, and 
mi ake return thereof to the General Land Office, together with the 
prool upon which the y have been founded. 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That all land acquired 
under the provisions of this act shall in no event become liable to 
the satisfaction of any debt or debts contracted prior to thei issuing 
the patent therefor. 

Sec. 5. dnd be it further enacted, That if, any time after 
filing the affidavit as required in the second section of this act, and 
before the expiration of the five years aforesaid, it shall be proven 
by two or more respec table witnesses > Upon oi ith, to the satisfiac- 
tion of the register of the land oflice, that the person having filed 
such affi ink shall have actually changed his or her residenee, or 
abandoned the said entry for more than six months at any one 
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time, then, and inthat event, the land so entered shali revert back 
to the Government, and be disposed of as other public lands are 
now by law. 

Src. 6. And be it further enacted, That if any individual, 
now a resident of any one of the States or Territories, and not a 
citizen of the United States, but at the time of making such appli- 
cation for the benefit of this act shall have filed a declaration of 
intention as required by the naturalization laws of the United 
States, and shall become a citizen of the same before the issuance 
of the patent, as made and provided in this act, shall be placed 
upon an equal footing with the native born citizen of the United 
States. 

Sec. 7. @&nd be it further enacted, That no individual shall 
be permitted to make more than one entry under the provisions of 
this act; and that the Commissioner of the General Land Office is 
hereby required to prepare and issue such rules and regulations 
consistent with this act es shall be necessary and proper to carry 
its provisions into effect; and that the registers and receivers of the 
several land offices shall be entitled to receive the same compensa- 
tion for any lands patented under the provisions of this act, that 
they are now entitled to receive when the same quantity of land is 
entered with money, to be paid by the party to whom the patent 
shall be issued; Provided, however, That all persons entering 
land under the provisions of this act, shall, as near as may be 
practicable, in making such entries, be confined to each alternate 
quarter section, and on land subject to private cniry; nd pro- 
vided further, That nothing in this act shall be so construed as 
to impair or interfere in any matter whatever with existing pre- 
emption rights. 

The bill was then passed—yeas 107, nays 55.” 

The large vote by which this bill passed in the House of Repre- 
sentatives warrants the belief that the measure will be brought up 
again at the next session, and henco the propriety of discussing 
the subject at the present time. Now with due deference to the 
one hundred and seven members of Congress who voted for this 
Bull, we are compelled to say that to our view itappears more like 
a popular movement on the part of its advocates, than a measure 
originating in the patriotic and wise conceptions of statesmen 
whose minds are capable of comprehending the subject in all its 


bearings. If the settlement and cultivation of the »ublic lands 


were the chief objects aimed at they should have been opened to the 
occupation of all classes without restriction; or, if the object was 
to assist the poor, none shouid have been entitled to a grant who 
were able to purchase. The Bill contemplates a division of the 
citizens of the United States into two classes: laodholders and 
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non-landholders. An individual possessed of a few acres of poor 
land which, with all the labor he can bestow upon it, scarcely 
yields bread sufficient to support his family, can take nothing by 
the provisions of this law unless he gives his land away; while one 
whose estate consists in personal property only is entitled to one 
hundred and sixty acres, though he may possess money to the 
amount of a million dollars. Besides, a large portion of those 
who own no land in the old States, do nct possess means which 
will enable them to remove their families five hundred or a thou- 
sand miles, and sustain them in a new country, until they can 
build a shelter, open a farm, and raise a crop; therefore, that 
class which of ail others stands in most need of assistance will re- 
ceive no benefit. 

Again, more than one million of foreigners have landed in the 
United States within the last four years, and but a small portion 
of these, we imagine, have purchased land: many of them possess 
money, and are able to purchase. Hence it is doubtless true that 
a much larger proportion of our foreign than of our native popu- 
lation would be benefitted by the measure under consideration. 
This is an incidental discrimination, it is true, but it proves the 
want of statesmanship on the part of those who framed and voted 
for the Bill. 

Another instance of incidental discrimination is found in the 
fourth section of the Bili, which declares that ‘all lands acquired 
under the provisions of this act shall in no event become liabie to 
the satisfaction of any debt or debts contracted prior to the issuing 
the patent therefor.”? Now there is no provision in the Bill re- 
quiring the occupant to apply for his patent at the end of the five 
years; hence he may hold the land during his life without a patent, 
and may devise it, or it will descend to his heirs exempt from 
the operation of all contracts made by their ancestor; nor would it 
be subject to taxation, we imagine, until the patent was issued. 

It may be admitted that Congress possesses the right of donat- 
ing the public land to individuals upon such conditions as it may 
deem proper to annex; but we hold that it has no power to exempt 
the land thus donated from the operations of the laws of the State m 
which it is located, after the donee has complied with the conditions 
and received a title. By the laws of Missouri the real estate which 
an individual acquires, no matter from what source, is liable to 
the satisfaction of contracts entered into before as well after such 
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acquisition; and we cannot assent to the proposition that Congress 
possesses the power of modifying this rule in a sovereign State. 
With equal propriety it might exempt lands purchased at public 
sale from being liable to the satisfaction of debts previously con- 
tracted by the purchaser. Under this provision an individual pos- 
sessing large means, but in failing circumstances, may take pos- 
session of one hundred and sixty acres of public land, build a pal- 
ace on it, and make other expensive improvements ; and then set- 
ting his creditors at defiance, spend his days in luxurious indul- 
} 


gence, provided he is not the owner of land elsewhere, or has not 


sold other lands with a view to the benefits to be derived from this 
law. But should he be so unfortunate as to possess other land, it 


would require but 
payment of his debts, and thus remove his disability. 


little ingenuity to procure it to be sold for the 


it is impossible to establish any data from which we can esti- 
mate the quantity of land that will be taken by the beneficiaries 
contemplated in this bill. That every acre of the public domain, 
not otherwise disposed of, is liable to be taken under its provisicns 
there is no doubt. For according to our construction the first pro- 
viso of the 7th section does not limit the grants to alternate quar- 
ter sections merely. Certain persons described in the bill are en- 
titled to land which shall, ‘‘as near as may be practicable,”’ be taken 
in alternate quarter sections, but the right to enter does not cease 
when all the alternate sections shall have been occupied: that right 
will still continue under the law as long as any public land re- 
mains. Nor can any calculation be made that could be regarded 
as approximating the truth in respect to the number of persons 
composing the class provided for by the bill; for like waters flow- 
ing from an exhaustless fountain, the absorption of the stream 
will not reduce the source from which it springs. The unceasing 
changes in the condition of men will continually add to the non- 
landholding class. It may be fairly assumed that not more than 
one man in five in the United States is the owner of land at the 
time of his marriage, and from this source alone the number cf 
claimants will continually be increased until all the lands worth 
owning are occupied. 

To enable the reader to form some idea of the number of per- 
sons composing the class entitled to claim lands under this bill, 
and also to show how little time it will require to dispose of the 
public domain by virtue of its provisions, we have assumed the 


~) 
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the following data as a basis of calculation. Estimating the white 
population in 1853 at 22,000,000, and seven individuals to a fam- 
ily, and then assuming that one family out of every ten belongs to 
the non-landholding class, we have 314,285 families destitute of 
land who would be entitled to 50,285,600 acres. And assuming 
that one marriage for every two hundred of the population takes 
place annually, and that in four cases out of five the partics own 
no land, it will require 6,18(,000 acres annually to supply these 
with homesteads. Now let us estimate the quantity of lands owned 
by the government, and ina condition to be divided amongst these 
beneficiaries. 

By an official report from the proper department it appears that 
on the first of January, 1849, there remained of the public domain 
in the twelve new States which contain public land, 245,913,543 
acres unappropriated. Now deduct 20,000,000, which is about 
the quantity which will have been disposed of at the end of the 
present year including Mexican war claims Xc.; 22,000,000 acres 
which will be required according to the estimate of the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, to satisfy the claims under the bounty land 
law of 25th September, 1850; 5,000,000 acres donated to rail- 
roads; 25,000,000* acres swamp lands granted to the States, and 
2,000,000 acres Mexican war claims not lecated, and there will 
remain about 172,000,000 acres unappropriated. Much of this 
land has been in market more than twenty years, and it is safe to 
affirm that at least one half of it is absolutely worthless for the 
purposes of cultivation until improved by the aid of science. De- 
duct one half for poor land, and there will remain 86,000,000 
acres. Now if we assume that one half of the non-landholders 
will take the benefit of the law, there will then remain about 61,- 
000,000 acres, which would only be sufficient to endow the mar- 
riages for ten years, but if we suppose that only half of these 
should claim, and that the changes which take place in the condi- 
tion of the population should create a demand for 1,000,000 acres 
annually, in that case all the arable land in the twelve States 
would be taken in fifteen years. Dut if we deduct the 38,288,340 
acres proposed to be distributed amongst the States for railroads 





* The quantity of swamp lands reported by the Register, is 20,785,336; but 
itis obviows that the entire q iintity had not then been reported by the Surveyors, 
for only 562,170 acres were set down for Florida in which, us we believe, there 
will be found not less than 5,000,000. 
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and schools, to say nothing of the quantity proposed to be ap- 
propriated for the benefit of the indigent Insane, and other pur- 
poses, then the quantity of arable land left for marriages &c. 
would be reduced to about 23,000,000 acres which would be taken 
according to the data assumed in about five years. 

We have confined these estimates to the twelve States, because 
they contain nearly all the land to which the Indian title has been 
extinguished on this side of New Mexico and the Rocky Mountains; 
and because we are fully persuaded that under the most rigid 
construction of this Homestead Bill, the class of persons which it is 
designed to benefit, will be sufficiently numerous to occupy the 
whole of the public domain in future, as fast as it will be acquired 
by the government from the Indians. We do not affirm that all 
the lands would be taken by those entitled to them under the pro- 
visions of this bill; but we do confidently predict that from and 
after the period of two years from the passage of the bill the mon- 
ey accruing from the sale of the public lands would never again 
exceed the cost of surveying and other expenses incident to their 
management, to say nothing of the price paid to the Indians. 

Now, we ask the people of the United States if they desire such 
a change in our land system as will result from the passage of this 
bill? Are the people of the old States content to abandon the pub- 
lic Jands as a source of revenue? Are the landholders and manu- 
facturers in those States willing to part with their best laborers 
and operatives, many of whom, attracted to the new States and 
territories by this law, will doubtless emigrate, unless their wages 
are greatly increased? Are those of the new States willing to see 
the country filled up from the ranks of paupers, to give up all hope 
of improving the commercial and traveling facilities of the West 
and South, and of establishing a liberal and permanent fund for 
schools by the aid of the public lands? Having paid for their own 
lands, and suffered the privations incident to settling a new coun- 
try, are they willing to see the unsold land, improved in value by 
their own toil, donated to strangers with the privilege of holding 
it against the just claims of creditors, and exempt from taxation, 
while the market value of their own land wi!l be depreciated by the 
operation of this unjust policy? 


But our objections to this bill are not confined to the unjust 


operations of its details: we object to it because throughout all its 
provisions it contemplates the special benefit of classes and indi- 


salt 
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viduals, and contains none of those comprehensive conceptions 
which characterize a national measure.* It belongs to that class 
of legislation which looks to the temporary relief of individuals 
without providing for the improvement of the general condition of 
the nation. It encourages the people to look to the Government 
for support rather than to their own well directed exertions, and, 
withal, it is calculated to beget and cherish a spirit of aggression, 
and a desire for the conquest of other countries. here is a 
praiseworthy humanity in administering to the wants of the 
needy, and in affording them the means of improving their 
condition ; but should Congress donate a!l the public lands 
to the settlers, it will not improve the condition of either the 
old or new States; it may be the means of increasing the popula- 
tion of the latter more rapidly, but the gain in numbers would not 
compensate the want of intelligence, enterprise and capital, on the 
partof theemigrants. Norcanwe see anyreason for supposing that 
in a national point of view the next generation would, in any re- 
spect, be benefitted by the measure. For notwithstanding the 
great extent of our public domain, the present generation will not 
pass away before every part of it worth cultivating will be fully 
oceupied; and whether it be sold or whether it be given away will, 
in our opinion, make little or no difference in the condition of the 
succeeding generation. 

The public domain of the United States may be regarded as an 
immense source of moral and political power; and if managed with 
wisdom, this power may be preserved and enlarged for the benefit 
of the nation throughout an indefinite period of time. Let a por- 
tion of it be applied to the construction of great lines of railways, 
calculated to bring the inhabitants of the Atlantic coast in speedy 
communication with the dwellers on the shores of the broad Paci- 
fic; and others that will bring the people of the South in close com- 
munion with those of the extreme north; andaleng these iron bonds, 
as the electric fluid along the wires of the telegraph, a current of 
human sympathy will continually flow in every direction throughout 
the land, harmonizing the hearts as well! as the interests of those 
most distant from each other. Then, let another portion be ap- 
propriated for the indigent Insane, as already proposed in Con- 








* It may be proper to state that in our review of Senator Donglass’s Bill we fa- 
vored the measure of donating 80 acres of land to eae’) settler on the public land, 
but subsequent reflection has changed our opinion on that point. 
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gress. But above all let us appropriate an amount to the purposes 
of education whici shall be sufficient to ensure a reasonable degree 
of instruction to all the indigent of the respective States, to the 
end of time. The public domain is quite sufficient for the accom- 
plishment of all these objects,—national attainments which would 
make the American people the marvel of the earth, and the means 
of improving the condition of all other nations. 

With such glorious objects in view, and possessing ample means 


for their attainment, the nation will stultity itself and disappoint 
the just expectations of mankind, if, like an inexperienced youth, 

a spendthrift,—it should squander its rich inheritance upon tran- 
sient objects, and divest itself of the power bestowed upon it by a 
benevolent Providence for the benefit of future generations. 

With a view to the objects enumerated we would abolish the pol- 
icy of looking to the public land as a source of national revenue. 
But continuing their management under the control of the General 
Government, we would, after a judicious appropriation to the pur- 
poses of internal improvement and education, subject the price to 
a scale of graduation reguiated by the time the land had been in 
market, and within a reasonable time after they had reached the 
minimum, convey them to the respective States in which they lie. 
By this plan a few years would put an end to the ownership of the 
soil on the part of the nation in the respective States, a consum- 
mation in all respects to be desired by all parties. The money 
accruing from the sales might be held by the general government, 
until distributed among the States according to such rule as Con- 
gress should agree upon. 

By adopting this policy, and refusing grants to individuals, even 
for public services, a salutary check would be put to the popular 
desire for conquest, and there would be less danger of getting into 
wars with other nations. 

GENERAL RAILROAD BILL. 


This is another measure respecting the public domain which was 
discussed at the late session of Congress, and from the favor it re- 
ceived in that body it will, in all probability, be renewed at the ap- 
proaching session. Judging from the nature of its provisions, we 
conclude that it was intended by the old States as a compromise 
by which they were to receive a part of the public domain for the 
support of schools in consideration of certain donations to the new 
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States in aid of railroads. Thus far the conception was just: for 
regarding the public land as the common property of the nation, 
no one could deny that the old States were entitled to an equitable 
share of the benefits to be derived from them. Bit when we come 
to examine the details, the terms of this compromise, we find the 
advantages, so far asrespects a division of the land, all on the side 
of the old States. 

Let us see how the account stands, at present, against the new 
States. Assuming that they have all received an equal quantity 
of land in proportion to the area of each, we will examine the ac- 
count of Missouri, and regard it as representing the condition of 
all. This State has received for common schools, consisting of the 
sixteen sections, 1,108,075 acres; for internal improvements, ex- 
clusive of the recent donations to railroads, 500,000 acres; for 
University 46,080 acres; for seat of Government 2,560 acres; and 
is entitled to a sum of money, the three per cent. fund accruing 
from sales of land in the State, which is equal to the proceeds of 
about 300,000 acres: amounting in all to 1,956,713 acres. Now, 
without claiming any credit for the value imparted to the public 
domain by the settlement and improvements made by the people of 
Missouri, let us see what further donation this Bill proposes to 
make, and how much the revenue accruing from sales of the public 
lands is likely to be diminished by the grant. Missouri will be en- 
titled by the provisions of the Bill to a quantity of land, which ad- 
ded to the quantity granted at the late session in aid of railroads, 
will amount to 3,000,000 acres; but in this as in the other new 
States the land must be applied exclusively to the construction of 
railroads. The second section of the act provides that the land 
shall ‘‘be taken along the enfire 'ength of the line or route of said 
several railroads, so far as the United States own lands on the line 
of said several roads, in manner following, viz: every alternate 
section of land designated by even numbers for six miles in width 
on each side of said several roads.” And it is further provided 
that in case any even numbers within six miles of the road shall 
have been sold, then the quantity shall be made up by alternate 
tracts to be taken from lands most contiguous to the tiers of sec- 
tions first specified ; and it declares that said lands shall be sold 
and disposed of only as the work on said roads progresses. Now, it 
is to be observed that the States are not allowed the privilege of 
making selections: they must take tracts designated by even num- 
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bers whether they be rich or poor, and in case no road should be 
made, they get no land. It may be admitted that these grants are 
as beneficial to the new States as they would be in case the reve- 
nue of the Unitéd States was diminished to the full extent of their 
value: but when the measure is regarded as one of compromise 
proposing a distribution of the public demain among the States, 
the injustice of the scheme is so glaring that one is almost sur- 
prised that any member of Congress possessed sufficient boldness 
to propose it. 

Whatever public lands may be worth at a distance of from fifty 
to one hundred miles from a navigable stream or railroad, no in- 
telligent man of the present day will deny that the construction of 
a railroad leading to a market would double their average value in 
money, for the distance of six miles from the line. ‘Then, in sub- 
stance, the proposition resolves itself into this: if the State of Mis- 
souri will, by the application of her capital and labor, add one 
hundred per cent. to the present value of 3,000,000 acres of pub- 
lie land, Congress will remunerate her by a grant of an equal 
quantity. Thus far the proposition is equitable; but the old States 
are not willing that it should rest upon this ground: they insist 
that in addition to a fair equivalent they shall receive the proceeds 
of certain quantities of land for their assent to a fair bargain. 

The old States, respectively, demand a quantity of land equal 
to 150,000 acres for each of their Senators and Represcntatives in 
Congress, which they are authorized (not required,) to apply to 
the support of schools. In Missouri one section out of thirty-six 
has been reserved by Congress for schools, which amounts to 1,- 
108,073 acres. But the State was not allowed to select it: each 
township was compelled to take the Sixteenth section, be it rich or 
poor. By the provisions of this bill, New York is entitled to 5.- 
400,000 acres; equal to one acre for about every five acres and 3 
half of her own land. And more than this, the holders of the war- 
rants to be granted in her behalf, have the privilege of selecting 
for themselves; which makes the grant worth at least fifty per cent. 
more than if the State were compelled to take by certain numbers 
without regard to quality. New York, in area, about one third 
less than Missouri, would receive for the support of schools, by 
virtue of this bill, about 450,000 acres more than the amount of 
all the lands granted to Missouri since its admission into the Union, 
including the 3,000,000 acres proposed by this measure. Indeed, 
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she would even receive more land in proportion to the number of 
her Senators and Representatives in Congress, than Missouri has 
hitherto received for the support of schools; and, besides, her as- 
signees have the privilege of making selections. As a rule by 
which to determine the mode of dividing the public lands amongst 
the old States, that contained in the Bill may. be fair; but as be- 
tween the old and new States it would be obviously unjust to make 
a division according to the number of Senators and Representatives 
in Congress. But when we look into the merits of the Bill, and 
regard the public domain as the common property of the nation, 
itis evident that while itis proposed to give the old States 150,000 
acres of land for each Senator and Representatives in Congress, 
the new States are to get nothing except what they pay for; in 
effect, they are required to add as much to the value of the com- 
mon property as they take out. 

Besides, while the grants proposed to be made to the new States 
are calculated to increase the revenue by encouraging sales, those 
proposed in favor of the old States will put an end to almost all 
sales for cash for a considerable number of years. The latter will be 


entitled to warrants covering 29,250,000 acres which, with the 


bounty land warrants and the Mexican war claims unlocated, will 
swell the amount to over 50,000,000 acres; which, at the rate of en- 
tries since 1849, will supply the market for more than ten years. 
During all this time the old States would enjoy a revenue accruing 
from what is now the common property of the nation, while the 
new States would receive nothing without an equivalent. 

We say again, we are in favor of giving up the public domain 
as a source of national revenue; and we desire that, according to 
some just rule, the benefits to be derived from them should be en- 
soyed ip an equal degree by the people of all the States: net du- 
ring the present generation only, but throughout all time. But 
we protest against the distribution of the public lands, upon the 
principles involved in Mr. Bennett’s Bill; and especially against 
the idea that the new States become debtors to the old on account 
of lands granted in aid of railroads on the terms proposed. —In- 
stead of being founded on principles of liberality and national just- 
ice, the Bull, in all its details, denotes the shrewd conceptions of a 
sharper, seeking to obtain an advantage over a weak and inexpe- 
rienced individual. 

When the new States ask for lands in aid of railroads, they are 
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met by the objection that they are claiming too large a share of 
the public domain. Even the incidental benefits wich may pos- 
sibly accrue from the construction of public works are charged 
against them, as so much of the common property advanced; and 
great caution is exercised to prevent a diminution of the public 
revenue, while the same body pass a Bill, by a vote of about two 
to one, which is calculated to put an end to the perception of all 
revenue from that source in future. 

In reviewing the proceedings of the last and present Congress, 
the conelusion is forced upon us that, instead of being viewed as a 
source of national glory calculated to improve and elevate the so- 
cial and inteliectual condition of the whole people, the public do- 
main is beginning to be regarded merely as a political fund which 
may be bartered away and gambled for by individual States and 
speculating politicians without the slightest regard to national ob- 
jects. And while these things are being enacted, we regret to observe 
that the conductors of the public press,—the sentinels upon the 
watch-tower of the nation,—seem to be slumbering at their posts, 
as though they had been drugged. None of them, as far as we 
have observed, have taken upon themselves the trouble of analys- 
ing the measures touching the public domain lately under consid- 
eration in Congress. The title of the Homestead Bill appeals to 
the popular sentiment; Bennett’s Bill addresses itself to the preju- 
dices and interests of the old States; a presidential election is 
pending; and neither party dare openly to oppose these measures. 


er) 
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Such at least is the aspect in which the subject is presented to our 
view. If in these remarks we do injustice to the publie press, their 
vindication of themselves against the imputation of neglecting a 
great national interest will afford us pleasure. 

The policy to be pursued in disposing of the public domain is 
the great question of the age—of more importance than a dozen 
presidential elections—and, we respectfully, but earnestly, invoke 
the people as well as the conductors of the press, especially of the 
West, to give the subject a critical and close investigation. 
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ARTICLE II. 


WISCONSIN.* 





At the opening of the 19th century, the ‘Territory North-West 
of the Ohio”? was an unbroken wilderness, shared in doubtful su- 
premacy, by the aboriginal man, and the other denizens of the 
forest and prairie. 

It were needless to except from the universality of this descrip- 
tion, the occasional advent of the Indian trader, the nascent set- 
tlements on the Ohio, which were attempting a precarious existence, 
or the Military posts which were pushed into this outer domain of 
our Republic, in token of our political dominion, and as heralds of 
an advancing civilization. 

In 1802, the State of Ohio was carved out of the body of the 
North-West, and admitted into the federal Union. Steadily ad- 
vancing in population, wealth and respectability to its present en- 
viable position in our political system, her brief but impressive 
history commands the admiration of older communities, and awak- 
ens the generous emulation of the new. Her population, in 1850, 
had reached nearly 2,000,0U0, souls, and she ranks the third in 
the sisterhood of States. 

The history of Ohio has been the history, in succession, of In- 
diana, Illinois and Michigan. ‘Their advance has been, in like 
manner, rapid in population and in the other elements of political 
greatness. ‘he four States, above enumerated, contained in 1850, 
4,000,000 of freemen. 

Surprising as these results are, transcending all that the world 
had previously known of the creation of new political communities, 
by the peaceful migration of men and of the arts, distancing even, 
all previous experience in the settlement of the new world, it might 
seem enough for Wisconsin, the youngest of the creations of the 
Ordinance of ’87, tosay, that she is of the North-West, and shares 
with her kindred States, in the experience of a like early de- 
velopment. 

But to say this, is not enough. The settlement of Wisconsin 
has thus far been on a scale, unapproached even by that of the four 
States above enumerated, and constituting with her, the area long 
familiarly known as the **Territory North-West of the Ohio.” 

That this is not a vain boast, is a fact too broadly and familiar- 
ly knowa, to need the formality of demonstration. For the satis- 
faction of the curious, however, there is appended hereto a tabular 


* We are indebted to our high!y esteemed friend, J. H. Lathrop, Chancellor of 
the University of the State of Wisconsin, for the following interesting account of 
the settlement and growth of that wonderiul young State. The source from 
which we received the pamphlet warrants its publication in our Journal as his- 
torical matter, entitied to the fullest credit.—£ditor. 
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view of the population of the five States of the North-West, for 
decades of years, constructed by collating the census returns from 
18)0 down to 1850. 

From this table it appears, that during the decade 1840—’50, 
the population of Wisconsin advanced from 80,000 to 305,000, 
while at corresponding decades of their growth, Ohio presents the 
figures from 45,000 to 280,000, Michigan from 51,000 to 212,- 
WUO, while the corresponding increase of Indiana and Illinois was 
in a much smaller ratio. 

It will be observed that the increase of Wisconsin, for the ten 
years ending in 1850 was 900 per cent. By examination of the 
census returns of that year, it will be found that the increase of 
Iowa, was 345 per cent.; that of Arkansas, 114 per cent., and of 
no other state over 100 per cent. during the same period. 

This migration to Wisconsin, unparalleled as it is, in the expe- 
rience of States, has not been the fitful result of the gambling 
mania which is luring its hordes of victims to the land of gold. It 
has been the steady and persistent flow of men and capital, seek- 
ing a permanent home and a profitable investment. After filling 
up the southern tier of Counties, the unbroken tide is setting 
strongly to the fertile valleys of the Fox and Wisconsin rivers, 
with their tributaries, and to the Mississippi border. 

Wisconsin is no less distinguished in the character of its early 
settlers, than in their number. Recklessness and wild adventure 
has found little place in the history of this migration. 

Michigan was fairly open to survey and settlement as early as 
1830, and in the course of the succeeding ten years its capabilities 
were explored and appreciated; during which period its population 
rose, by a massive immigration, from. 31,000 to 212,000. 

In 1540 the relations of Wisconsin to the intelligent enterprise 
of the eastern States, where what those of Michigan: were ten years 
earlier. The straits had been passed by sails and by steam, and 
the Territory of Wisconsin was open to settlement. 

The conviction, however, had fastened itself on the mind of New 
England and New York, that the physical elements of prosperity 
were more decided and more readily available in Wisconsin, ani 
would work out an earlier maturity, economical and social, than 
had been realized in the history of other States. 

In accordance with these impressions, it is confessedly true, that 
the tasis of the social character of Wisconsin has been laid in a 
migration as distinguished in character, as it has been surpassing 
in numbers. ‘I'he intellect, the education, and the integrity—the 
head and the heart,—as well as the enterprise, the weaith, the in- 
dustry and the skill of New York and New England, have been 
laid broadly and deeply under requisition, to furnish out the staple 
of the population which is to leave its impress on the State for 
generations to come. 
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Wisconsin has been equally fortunate in the numbers and the 
material of her foreign immigration. 

The great European movement, which 1s likely to characterise 
the latter half of the 19th century, will consist, not so much in the 
improvement of the forms of social organization at home, as in the 
reproduction of her civilization under greatly improved conditions, 
by a massive emigration to the new world, whose broad surface of 
land still unoccupied, is demanding settlement and cultivation, 
with a voice now familiar to the ear, and attuned to the heart of 
Europe. 

There is a Germany in America which is destined to be greater 
than the German’s fatherland. Ireland is already Cis Atlantic, 
and regenerate.—The Scandinavian, with a remarkable power of 
assimilation, touches our shores and is American in thought, feel- 
ing and language. 

From all these sources, Wisconsin is deriving large and steady 
accessions of numbers and of wealth, of enterprise and of cultivat~ 
ed intellect; not of those who drop down by accident within our 
borders, but of those who leave their native shores with no other 
intention than to find a home in Wisconsin. 

Through those several channels of increase and progress, Wis- 
consin presented in the year 1850—the ¢hird of her existence as 
a Sovereign State and a member ef our National Union—a popu- 
lation of 305,000 souls, a result absolutely without parallel in the 
settlement of States. 

And it is equally true that the opening of her career as a sov- 
ereign State, has been from a point of nearer approximation to the 
standard of social maturity which prevails on the Atlantic border, 
and with far less sacrifice of the advantages and refinements of 
modern civilization, than has been true of other new States, wheth- 
er of the North-West, or of other portions of the great valley. 

It is, therefore, an interesting question, and one which has at- 
tracted attention, public and private, what are the natural capabil- 
ities of Wisconsin, which have made so broad and permanent an 
impression upon the mass of miad at home and abroad, as to bring 
to her shores so large a portion of the men and the capital that 
are annually seeking a home and investment in the West ? 

The answer to this inquiry naturally arranges itself under a va- 
riety of heads which will be very briefly considered. 





GEOGRAPHICAL POSITION, 


The State of Wisconsin comprises most of that portion of the 
original Northwestern territory which lies north of the parallel of 
Latitude 42° 30, and between Lake Michigan and the Mississippi 
river, and extending to Lake Superior on the north. A portion of 
this expanse of territory, lying between Green Bay and Lake Su- 


perior and to the north and east of Menomonee and Montreal riy- 
» 
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ers, is attached to Michigan; and another portion, west and north 
of the St. Croix and St. Louis rivers, to Minnesota. 

The area of Wisconsin, exclusive of the waters of Lake Michigan 
and Superior, comprises fifty-four thousand square miles, or thirty 
five millions of acres. 


CLIMATE. 


Included between parallels 42° 50, and 48° north, the climate 
of Wisconsin is of the same general character with that of New 
York and New England. The average annual temperature, how- 
ever, of Wisconsin is not of so low a figure as that of the same 
parallels on the Atlantic border. The atmosphere is drier, more 
transparent and salubrious, and the whole area of the State is re- 
markably free from those causes of endemic disease which were by 
no means unknown in the settlement of western New York, which 
have been the misfortune of large portions of Michigan, and the 
scourge of Indiana, Illinois, Missouri and, in part, of Iowa. Wis- 
consin is conceded to be the healthiest of the western States. Its 
Summers are adapted, in temperature and duration, to perfect all 
the products natural to the latitude, but are not oppressive. Its 
Autumns are proverbially delightful. Its Winters are close and 
uniform, but not harsh or generally severe. 





GEOLOGICAL FEATURES, SOIL, &e. 


The limestone, underlying the coal fields of Illinois, forms the 
immediate basis of the alluvion of Southern Wisconsin. This geol- 
ogical district, in addition to that portion of the State which lies 
southerly of the valley of the Wisconsin river, comprises the whole 
of the slope towards Lake Michigan. 

In many portions of this district the lime rock disappears, and 
the out-crepping sand stone furnishes a finc material for building. 

The lead bearing rock of the mineral region is a porous lime 
stone, prevailing throughout Grant, La Fayette and Iowa Coun- 
ties, cow prising four fifths of the ‘‘Lead District” of the Upper 
Mississipp; the remaining one fifth being in the States of Illinois 
and Iowa. 

Deposits ef Iron ore, water lime stone, and beds of Gypsum, 
together with other varieties of minerals, are found in localities 
more or less numerous throughout the lime stone region. 

All of that section of the State, which lies between Lake Supe- 
rier on the North, and the Falls of St. Anthony on the Mississip- 
pi, and the falls of the other rivers flowing southerly, is primitive 
in its prevailing Geological character; and it is within this primitive 
region, that the copper mines of Lake Superior are found—prob- 
ably the richest in the werld, and apparently inexhaustible. 

in all that portion of the State, lying between the primitive re- 
gion just described, and the lime stone formation of the South and 
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East, the transition sand stone prevails ; interspersed with lime 
stone, and more sparsely, with rock of a primitive character. This 
formation comprises that section of country drained by the Wis- 
consin and other rivers tributary to the upper Mississippi, and be- 
low the falls of those streams. Within this Geological District, 
are found quarries of white marble, which promise to be abundant 
and valuable. 

The character of the soil of Wisconsin is, 6f course, indicated to 
some extent by its geological features. The lime stone district of 
the State is overspread by a soil and subsoil similar to that which 
prevails in other portions of the great valley, and unsurpassed by 
any in fertility. It is the distinction of the mineral region of Wis- 
consin, that it is overspread by a surface of the very finest agri- 
cultural qualities; contrary to the general fact, that a mining dis- 
trict is worthless for the purpose of culture. 

Proceeding northerly, and westwardly of the dividing ridge be- 
tween the waters of Lake Michigan and those that flow into the 
upper Mississippi, the soil will be observed to become more sandy 
and porous; a character which will be found to prevail throughout 
the sand stone region above described. This portion of the State 
admits of easy cultivation. The soil is warm and highly product- 
ive, and the growth luxuriant. 


FACE OF THE COUNTRY, SCENERY, &c. 


The surface of Lake Michigan is about six hundred feet above 
the level of the Ocean. The surface of the State is every where 
undulating; not hilly, much less mountainous. Its average level 
below Latitude 46° is about 250 feet above Lake Michigan; seldom 
falling so low as 100 feet and rarely rising above 400 feet. The 
highest of the Blue mounds, on the line between the Counties of 
Dane and Iowa, rises 1170 feet above Lake Michigan, and is per- 
haps the most elevated land in Wisconsin. 

There is a remarkable depression in the surface of the country, 
running across the State, from Green Bay to the Mississippi, the 
bottom of which furnishes the channels of the Fox and the lower 
Wisconsin. The portage between these two rivers is less than two 
miles. 

This portage is but 223 feet above the level of Lake Michigan; 
being the elevation of the dividing mdge, at tais point, between 
the basin of the Lakes and the valley of the Mississippi. At the 
mouth of the Wisconsin, the western terminus of this depression is 
about 60 feet above Lake Michigan; that of Lake Winnebago, at 
the head of the rapids of the Fox being 160 feet. 

From the North into this valley flow the upper Wisconsin, and 
the Wolf, and on the South the country rises to the level of the 
head waters of the Rock, 316 feet above the surface of Lake Mi- 
chigan. Thence there is a gradual inclination of the surface south- 
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erly to the line of the State; the elevation of which at the egress 
of the Rock is 128 feet above the Lake. 

It is characteristic of the State, that the streams uniformly flow 
in beds but very slightly depressed below the general level of the 
adjacent country, and present no difficulty in the way of construc- 
tion of roads of easy grade, transversely, as well as in the line of 
water courses. ‘There is also, from this cause, much less to be 
apprehended from the sudden and destructive swell of the volume 
of water, from copious rains—two considerations, which they know 
best how to appreciate, who have dwelt where rivers and their 
branches make their beds in deep valleys, while the general cleva- 
tion of the country is but a succession of intervening ridges. 

Such being a general description of the surface of Wisconsin, 
the immigrant will not look for Alpine Scenery, or the bolder and 
sublimer features of the country of high mountain and deep val- 
ley. Butin all that constitutes the beauty of the landscape, wheth- 
er in the vestments of nature, or in those capabilities which culti- 
vation can alone develope, Wisconsin is without a rival. Among 
her ten thousand undulations, there is scarcely one which lifts its 
crown above its fellows, which does not disclose to the prophetic 
eye of taste, a possible Eden, a vision of loveliness, which time and 
the hand of cultivation will not fail to realize and to verify. 

The only forests, of a growth approximating towards that of 
Western New York, Pennsylvania and Northern Ohio, are found 
in a small portion of the Rock river valley, and ina narrow border 
on Lake Michigan, widening as it is traced northerly; evergreens 
becoming wore freely interspersed, and finally predominating. 

The evergreen growth prevails in the valleys of the streams of 
the sand stone district. The most extensive pinery in the State, 
is found on the upper Wisconsin. The same valuable growth pre- 
vails in the valleys of the Wolf, the La Crosse, the Black, the 
Chippewa, the St. Croix, and other streams penetrating the sand 
stone region. 

Aside from these localities and the primitive region of Lake Su- 
perior, the elements of the Wisconsin landscape are the rolling 
prairie, the sparse wood-land, the opening, the natural mead.w, 
and the lake. These, in their infinite variety of combination, and 
in their unrivaled loveliness, make up the natural scenery of the 
State. Three hundred and fifty thousand souls have, in a day as 
it were, found a happy home in Wisconsin. But her millions of 
acres, equally beautiful, and all untouched, are still courting the 
hand of cultivation, and the adornings of art. 


EDUCATION. 





The bounty of Congress has set apart the 16th Section of every 
township in the State for the support and maintainance of common 
Schools. From this source, nearly 1,000,000 acres will accrue to 
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the State, the proceeds of the sales of which are to constitute a 
permanent fund, the income of which is to be annually devoted to 
the great purpose of the grant. 

This magnificent foundation has been wisely enlarged by Con- 
stitutional provisions, giving the same direction to the donation of 
500,000 acres, under the act of 1841, and the five per cent. re- 
served on all sales of Government lands within the State. A still 
larger addition will accrue from the grant of the Swamp and over- 
flowed lands, which the settlement of the country, the lapse of time, 
and easy processes of reclamation, will convert into the best mead- 
ow land in the world, and a large portion, ultimately, into arable. 

For the support of a State University, seventy-two Sections of 
choice land, comprising 46,080 acres, have been already granted, 
and it is not improbable that this provision may be also enlarged 
by subsequent grants. If these trusts are administered with or- 
dinary wisdom, the educational funds of Wisconsin, cannot be less, 
ultimately than $3,000,000 and may reach $5,000,000. 

The University is already chartered and in successful operation. 
The school system has been wisely designed, and the progress of 
organization, under the law, keeps pace with the progress of set- 
tlement. There are already not far from two thousand five hund- 
red schoo] districts in the State. The annual income to be divided, 
has already reached $70,000, and will be greatly increased from 
year to year. 

The system contemplates, by the introduction of union schools, 
to extend academic instruction to each town in the State. 

In addition to this munificent public provision for common and 
liberal education, there are, in different parts of the State, educa- 
tional incorporations, both academic and collegiate, founded on 
private subscription. The most promising of these are the College 
at Beloit, well endowed, and in successful operation: and similar 
Institutions at Milwaukee, Racine and Waukesha in Eastern Wis- 
consin, and at Appleton, in the North. 

Indeed, in none of the new States, even in the Northwest, will 
the means of education be more ample; and in none is there a more 
rational appreciation of the importance of this paramount public 
interest. 

In Wisconsin, as in the other States of this Union, there is, and 
ever will be, an entire freedom of ecclesiastical organization, and 
an equal protection of every religious institution and arrangement, 
conservative of good morals, and protective of the highest and 
most enduring interests of man. 

In consideration of all these elements of prosperity, economical 
and social, such as have never, till now, gathered around the open- 
ing career of a new political community, there is little ground for 
wonder that the early growth of Wisconsin has been without a par- 
allel in the history of States; and it may be very safely assumed, 
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that the advent of men and capital to that favored portion of the 
Northwest, will continue, in increasing volume, for many years to 
come. 





MINING. 


To the practical miner, as capitalist or operative, the lead re- 
gion of the Upper Mississippi offers the most substantial in- 
ducements to settlement. The exceeding abundance and richness 
of the mineral; the comparative ease with which it may be mined; 
and the high price it commands the moment it is brought to the 
surface, open to the industrious and prudent operator a high- 
way to wealth. 

New /eads of the richest promise, have been recently discovered 
in the mineral district, and an increasing emigration to that section 
of the State, promises to replace the California draft, and to meet 
the growing demand for the mineral. 

The steady advance in the price of lead which has prevailed for 
five years past, is indicative of a gradual but decided extension of 
its uses in the arts.—There is no ground for apprehension, that 
the supply will outrun the demand, or be able to work a reduction 
of the wages of labor and profits of capital in this industrial occu- 
pation, for some years to come. 

The copper mines of Lake Superior are of established celebrity 
throughout the world, and open an inviting field for enterprise. 
The mining interest in that region is fast losing its character of 
adventure, and is attracting the attention of the prudent capitalist 
and the practical miner, as a remunerative branch of business. 

The iron mines of Wisconsin have not yet been opened to any 
extent, but are worthy of the attention of the immigrant. There 
are rich localities of ure near the head waters of the Rock, and on 
the Upper Mississippi and its branches. 





LUMBERING. 


To the lumberman, the pineries of Wisconsin present inducements 
for investment and settlement, which can be hardly overrated. 
That of the Upper Wisconsin and its tributaries, is the most ex- 
tensive; and distinguished still more for the fine quality, than the 
inexhaustible quantities of its timber. The other localities of the 
white pine and other evergreens, are mainly on the Wolf, the great 
northern affluent of the Fox, and on the La Crosse, the Black and 
the{St. Croix, branches of the Upper Mississippi. 

The rapids of these streams furnish abundant water power for 
the manufacture of lumber, and onthe annual spring rise, and oc- 
casional freshets at other seasons of the year, the yield of the mills 
is floated from the Wolf into Lake Winnebago and the Lower Fox; 
and from*the other streams into the Mississippi. 
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Scarcely ten years have elapsed, since the Alleghany pine of 
Western New York and Pennsylvania, had undisputed possession 
of the market, not only of the Ohio valley but of the Mississippi 
and its tributaries, above New Orleans; at which point it competed 
with the lumber of Miine and New Brunswick. 

The course of the lumber trade may now be considered as per- 
manently changed. The pineries of Wisconsin now control, and 
will soon hold exclusive possession of the market of the valleys of 
the Mississippi and its great western aflluents. 





AGRICULTURE. 

But it is to that great body of emigrants who are seeking a 
home in the West, as cultivators of the soil, that the natural capa- 
bilities of Wisconsin most of all, addzess themselves. 

The prairies of Wisconsin, unlike those of Illinois, Missouri, 
Iowa and Minnesota, are none of them extensive: and are so skirt- 
ed and belted by timber, as to be adapted to immediate and prof- 
itable occupation and improvement to their very centre. 

The openings, which comprise a large portion of the finest land 
of Wisconsin, owe their present condition to the action of the an- 
nual fires, which have kept under all other forest growth, except 
those varieties of oak which can withstand the sweep of that ele- 
ment. , 

This annual burning of an exuberant growth of grass and of un- 
der brush, has been adding, perhaps for ages, to the productive 
power of the soil, and preparing it for the plough- share, without 
the life-long process which was necessary to bring the densely 

timbered lands of Ohio to the same advanced point of preparation, 
for immediate and profitable cultivation. 

It is the great fact, that nature has thus ‘‘cleared up’? Wiscon- 
sin to the hand of the settler, and enriched it by yearly burnings, 
and has at the same time left sufficient timber on the ground for 
fence and firewood, that explains in a great measure, the capacity 
it has exhibited, and is now exhibiting, for rapid settlement and 
early maturity. 

There is another fact important to be noticed in this connection. 
The low level prairie, or natural meadow, of moderate extent, is so 
generally distributed over the face of the country, that the settler, 
on a fine section of arable land, finds on his own farm, or in his 
immediate neighborhood, abundant pasturage for his stock in sum- 
mer, on the open range; and hay for the winter, for the cutting— 
the bounty of Nature supplying his need in this behalf, till the cul- 
tivated grasses may be introduced and become sufficient for his’ 
use. 

It is this very rapid transition of a quarter section of government 
land into an old farm, without a tithe of the privations and hard- 
ships which hung around the life time of the early pioneers of 
Ohio, which distinguishes the early settlement of Wisconsin. 
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Every description of husbandry suitable to the latitude, may be 
successfully prosecuted. In addition to the usual routine of crops, 
the business of stock-raising, of dairy, of wool growing, and the 
culture of flax, are beginning to engage the attention of settlers, 
with promise of eminent success. 

The steady and exclusive prosecution of agriculture on the fer- 
tile soil of the mineral district, has the advantage of an active 
home market and ready pay.—Hitherto, in consequence of the 
tempting and absorbing nature of the mining business, the culti- 
vation of the soil has given place to ‘‘prospecting’ for mineral. 
Agricultural lands, therefore, though of the very first order of fer- 
tility, have been neglected, and may be purchased at very low 
rates. 

The same general remarks apply to the agricultural Jands in the 
pineries.—Though of different elements from the soil which pre- 
vails in the limestone region, it is easily worked, and of undoubted 
productive power. ‘The home market is still more importunate in 
its demands, and as promptly remunerative. 

And of the millions of acres comprised in the area of Wisconsin, 
by far the greatest portion may still be entered at the land offices 
at $1.25 per acre, paid down, in specie, or in land warrants. 

Several hundred thousand acres of school lands, in the older 
counties, are now open to entry at their appraised value, at the 
office of the Secretary of State, at the capitol in Madison ; one- 
tenth of the purchase money down, and the residue on a long cred- 
it at seven per cent. per annum. 

Choice lands, located for the maintenance of the State Univers- 
ity, may also be entered at their appraised value, at the office of 
the Secretary of State, on even better terms of payment than the 
school lands. 

It is worth while to add, that the California emigration and oth- 
er temporary causes have thrown in market, at reduced prices, 
many improved farms in choice locations in the older counties. 
The opportunity for investment thus offered, is worthy of the at- 
tention of the emigrant; and facts relative thereto may be easily 
ascertained on inquiry at private land offices in the larger towns in 
the State. 





MANUFACTURES. 

The artizan will find a fair field for his labor, and for the em- 
ployment of capite! in Wisconsin. 

For the ordinary mechanic arts which are inseparable from agri- 
culturai thrift anywhere, the demand is importunate. Builders of 
every class and degree are liberally paid in the larger towns. Mill- 
wrights are sure to find employment in town or country, whether 
the mill power be water or steam. Carriage making, from the 
manufacture of the railroad car to the simple vehicle, whether use- 
ful or tasteful, is greatly in demand and cannot fail to do well. 
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Among the hae operations of manufacture, ene of flour and 
lumber are becoming sources of profit to the capitalist and laborer, 
and beneficial to the farmer. Woolen, flax and cotton mills must 
soon become fixed facts in Wisconsin. The raw material for the 
two former, will soon be among the larger and more profitable 
home productions of her agriculture, while the supply of cotton 
will, through the channel of the Mississippi, be more direct, safe 
and easy, than by sea, to towns on the Atlantic border. For all 
these operations there is abundant water power in suitable loca- 
tions. 

For the construction of steamboats and every variety of lake 
craft, the western coast of Lake Michigan is eminently adapted ; 
and it may be reasonably anticipated that a large share of the ship 
and boat building for these inland waters, will be done in the ports 
on that shore. The iron and lumber of Northwestern Wisconsin, 
will attract to that quarter much of the boat building for the Mis- 
sissippi and its branches. 

Nor is it to be presumed that Wisconsin will be long tributary 
to Buffalo or Pittsburgh for its engines, whether for the steamer, 
the locomotive or the mill. No point on the Lakes presents more 
advantages than Milwaukee for foundries, for castings and ma- 
chinery of every description. 

All these, and the thousand unenumerated arts which go to con- 
stitute the social maturity of a State, will be hospitably entertain- 
ed, and meet an early development in Wisconsin. 


TRADE. 


Bordered on the east and the west, throughout its entire length» 
by Lake Michigan on the one hand, and by the Mississippi on the 
other, every portion of the State has easy access to the Ocean, 
and a complete command of the eastern and southern markets— 
an advantage which will be appreciated by those who are acquaint- 
ed with the mutations, as well as the fixed laws of trade. 

On the Michigan side, have sprung up the towns, Milwaukee, 
Racine. Kenosha, Ozaukee, Manitowoc, Sheboygan and Green 
Bay, all flourishing and promising. 

The growth of Milwaukee, like that of the State of which it is 
the commercial mart, has been unexampied in the history of Ame- 
rican cities. Scarcely visited by the white man in 1835, it has 
now, (1852,) a population of twenty-five thousand souls. 

On the Mississippi border, the elements of wealth, bountiful as 
nature has been, have scarcely begun to be developed ; and the 
question is still open, as to the position of its principal commercial 
mart. The more prominent points at present, are Potosi, Prairie 
du Chien, Prairie La Crosse, and Willow river. 

Of the interior towns, there are in the lead district, Mineral 
Point and Platteville; in the basin of the Fox and Lower Wiscon- 
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sin, Fort Winnebago, Oshkosh, Fond du Lac and Menasha. On 
the banks of the Rock, Watertown, Janesville and Beloit. Be- 
tween the Rock and Lake Michigan, Whitewater and Waukesha. 

Madison, the Capital of the State, the seat of justice of Dane 
county, and the seat of the University, is beautifully located in the 
basin of the Four Lakes, midway between Lake Michigan and the 
Mississippi. 

Janesville, the most populeus of the interior towns, is the seat 
of the State Institution for the education of the Blind. 

The population of the villages of the interior above enumerated, 
ranges from twelve hundred to four thousand each. The list of 
towns might be greatly enlarged, did it fall within the scope of 
this article to do more than to present to the emigrant a general 
view of the natural capabilities, and the present aspects of Wis- 
consin. 

All around is in rapid, though unequal progression, and the 
fown unenumerated to-day, may take its place in the first class to- 
morrow. 


INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS. 


Plank roads are in process of construction, connecting the lead- 
ing towns of the interior with each other, and all with the Lake 
and the River. Most of the towns on Lake Michigan are pene- 
trating the interior with these facilities of trade and intercourse, to 
the mutual advantage of themselves and the country. 

Of the several railroads projected and chartered, most of which 
are destined to completion at an early day, two—the ‘‘Milwaukee 
and Mississippi,” and the ‘*Rock River Valley roads‘* are already 
under progress. 

Cars are already running over the track of the former, from 
Milwaukee to Eagle Prairie, nearly forty miles. It will be finished 
to Rock River this season, and to the Wisconsin during the sum- 
mer of 1853. Another year will carry it through to the Mississip- 
pi. The track is laid with heavy T rail, and the road, with all its 
appurtenances, will be a work of the first class. This road will 
pass through Madison, the Capital of the State, and terminate at 
or near the mouth of the Wisconsin. 

The Rock River Valley road, connecting Fond du Lac with 
Janesville, and to be ultimately extended to Chicago, has been 
commenced simultaneously at Fond du Lac and Janesville. Sev- 
eral miles have been graded, and are nearly ready for the rail. 

A road has been chartered, to run from Fort Winnebago, 
through Madison and Janesville, to Beloit; there to connect with 
a branch from the Chicago and Galena road; thus furnishing a 
continuous route from the valley of the Fox and Wisconsin, through 
the Capita! of the State, to Chicago. This route is attracting the 
attention of capitalists; and the business of the country demands 
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and will effect the early construction of the road, by means of 
which a continuous line of railroad travel to the Atlantic, will be 
secured to Central Wisconsin. 

The Lake shore road, from Milwaukee, through Racine and 
Kenosha, to Chicago, is an enterprise of general interest, and the 
construction of it cannot be long deferred. 

Other railroads to intersect the State in various directions, ei- 
ther new routes or extensions of old Ones, are projected. Some of 
these doubtless will be carried through, though the period of their 
completion is more distant than that of those above named. 

The State is now in the administration of a large trust fund, 
derived from the sales of lands, granted by Congress, for the con- 
struction of a steamboat communication, from Green Bay to the 
Mississippi, along the bed of the Fox and Wisconsin rivers. This 
great work when completed is destined to form an important and 
valuable water communication between the basin of the St. Law- 
rence and the great valley of the Mississippi. Once completed 
heavy freight between St. ‘Louis and New York will inevitably seek 
this channel, in preference to that by the Illinois and Michigan 
canal, as now it seeks the latter in preference to the eastern 
routes. 

This great work, furnishing the most capacious outlet from our 
MEDITERRANEAN RIVER, into our inland seas, and thence, through 
the enlarged Erie canal and the Hudson, into th2 Atlantic, will be 
completed at no very distant day. 

The improvement of the harbors on lake Michigan is imperious- 
ly demanded at the hands of the General Government, and in the 
existing condition of the Treasury cannot be longer delayed. And 
manifestly no object of expenditure could be more eminently na- 
tional than the improvement of the outlet of Lake Superior, af- 
fording to the ordinary lake navigation free access to the copper 
region of northern Michigan and Wisconsin. 

In connexion with the subject of works of genera! utility it re- 
mains only to say, that the telegraphic wires made early entry into 
Wisconsin. The line from C hicago to Milwaukee, and thence to 
Madison and Galena, has been for some years in operation. A 
net work of wires now overspreads the State, and all the larger 
towns are brought into the circuit of instantaneous communication, 
and into enjoyment of the advantages of this commerce of thought 
and feeling. 

It need ‘hardly be said in conclusion that these evidences of so- 
cial advancement which meet the immigrant on his arrival in Wis- 
consin, and rapidly gather around the settler in his new home con- 
trast cheerfully and ‘hopefully with the privation, the hardship, the 
toil and the danger which fifty years ago environed the pioneer in 
the forests of Ohio. 

Indeed, looking at the fact that nature has prepared the soil of 
Wisconsin for the plow, and its herbage for the immediate susten- 
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tation of domestic animals, contemplating the appliances of civili- 
zation, which art brings to the very doors of his cabin, he will not 
doubt—as in truth he need not—that twenty years will do for Wis- 
consin, what fifty years have barely sufficed to do for Ohio; that in 
all that goes to constitute a healthy and refined civilization, Wis- 
consin is destined to a more rapid development and an earlier ma- 
turity, than has heretofore marked the history of States, under the 
most favorable conditions. 

These views are not extravagant. They are conclusions fully 
warranted by the premises. The predictions of to-day, will be 
sober history in 1872. 


Articie III. 
PACIFIC RAILROAD. 
Railroads for Missouri and the West. 


Public attention seems now, in this State, to be fully awake to 
the necessity for railroads to develope the resources and hidden 
wealth of the country, and it is all-important that there should be 
full examination and free discussion of the subject, in order to 
bring to light the true system of railroads for the West, and how, 
in the speediest and s safest manner, the ‘y may be built. Every va- 
riety of plan may be expected, modified by the knowledge and sec- 
tional interest of the individual, but each one will throw. some light 
on the question. 

It is easy to project on paper thousands of miles of railroad, 
but each road has to be built mile by mile, paid for as it progres- 
ses, and it should so far as possible pay back dividend as it pro- 
gresses—for capital in this country cannot wait years for a return. 
Hence it is importaprt to consider the country a projected railroad 
is to pass through as well as its ultimate destination; but it is equally 
important in starting a simple local railroad, if but ten miles in 
length, to look at what its end in time may be, and attempt to 
suit it to its destiny. A railroad once commenced, if laid to natu- 
rally suit the business of the country, must keep on as surely as 
the water from a spring must keep running. 

It may seem to some folly to talk of thousands of miles, when 
perhaps only tens can at present be built, and objections may be 
made that too much is being undertaken, to the jeopardy of what 
can be done; but however large the plan, it will only be perfected 
as money is forthcoming for it, and it is all-important to look at 
the whole subject in order to start the details right. This is espe- 
cially true of railroads from St. Louis—the natural centre of the 
Mississippi valley. 
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It is not necessary in this article to consider the routes East- 
ward, (already started) for it may be safely asserted that the 
Eastern States will build toward Missouri when she has made her- 
self the centre of commerce of the West. Missouri has to build 
roads north, west and south. 

Looking to the North and West the first difficulty that presents 
itself is the lack of any commercial point, within a reasonable dis- 
tance to build to, but on the other hand the country to build through 
is all valuable, either for mineral or agricultural products. The 
necessity appears then of reversing the habits of the old countries, 
and instead of building roads to accommodate a business in exist- 
ence, build them in order to create the business that is to maintain 
them. ‘To the North the route naturally suggests itself as along 
the dividing ridge between the Mississippi and the Missouri rivers, 
and following into and beyond Iowa, there is found the valley of 
the Des Moines river, and beyond the valley of the S:. Peters, and 
still beyond the valley of the Red River of the North, leading into 
the heart of the Upper Canadas—and all in the direct route north- 
ward. Every foot of the country passed thro is valuable, and it is 
understood to be one over which a railroad can easily be con- 
structed. The route through Missouri, about 250 miles, is probably 
the easiest one for its length in the United States. Magnificent 
as this project appears, it is still more so, when, turning to the South, 
a route is projected by the Iron Mountain to the Gulf of Mexico, 
at New Orleans. Then is it seen to be a main trunk road north 
and south—grand as the Mississippi river itself—passing from the 
Gulf of Mexico, by the Iron Mountain and by St. Louis, and stop- 
ping only when it reaches the limit of civilization. 

Missouri can start this by simply commencing the construction 
of the “North Missouri Railroad,”’ and the ‘‘Iron Mountain Rail- 
road.”” The States to the North and to the South will take it up, 
and carry it on, and while each State will work for its particular 
interest, it will at the same time be for the good of all. Louisiana, 
Arkansas, Iowa and Minnesota can all be interested in the work 
going on in Missouri, and in turn draw out for their work the in- 
terest of this State. 

To the West the natural route seems to be generally by the val- 
ley of the Missouri river to the mouth of the Kanzas, and following 
it out, by the South Pass to the Pacific ocean. This has already 
been commenced. Here again we see the Gulf of Mexico, con- 
nected through St.Louis with the northwestern plains of the country. 

Another route strongly recommends itself, a route to the south- 
west corner of the State. The other projected routes do not ac- 
commodate that section, and when this route is followed out through 
Texas to the Gulf at Galveston, or some other point, intersecting 
as it does all the routes passing to the South toward the Pacifie 
ocean, it is found a trunk road equally important with the others. 
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The four roads mentioned above, with the eastern roads now 
being built, are the main trunk roads that will fix for all time Mis- 
souri as the seat of empire in the West, with arms stretching to 
the Atlantic, to the Gulf of Mexico, to the Pacific, and to North- 
ern Canada. 

They are not roads that will make themselves wn/ess they are 
started, and there is some danger that, unless started soon, other 
projects emanating from influence foreign and antagonistic to the 
State, may throw chem back for many years, if not for all time. 

Having considered this general system for the resz/ts to be ob- 
tained, it may be weli to look at these roads as State roads, and 
bringing the system down to something at present practicable, test 
their worth for local improvement and development of the State, 
and as stock paying roads as they progress within the State. 

These roads are the North Missouri road—the Pacific road— 
the Southwest Missouri road, and the Iron Mountain road. It is 
understood that the Pacific Railroad Co. are making surveys for 
the three last named routes, with a view of making reliable com- 
parative estimates. ‘These surveys are not yet complete but have 
progressed sufficiently to satisfactorily determine the practicability, 
at reasonable cost, of all the routes. 

The North Missouri Road. The route for this road after 
crossing the river at or near St. Charles would naturally follow the 
level, fertile prairie ridge between the Missouri and Mississippi riv- 
ers, passing through St. Charles, Warren, Montgomery, Callaway, 
Andrian, Boone, Randolph, Macon, Adair and Schuyler counties. 
Some of these counties are among the richest in the State. Every 
foot of the land is fertile, and the whole country as capable of sup- 
porting as dense a population as anywhere in the United States. 
The St Joseph and Hannibal road, the construction of which is 
secured by the grant of lands lately made to it, will be but two 
branches, from the East and West—and other branches will spring 
up from the river on each side, to pour the whole produce of that 
part of the State between the two rivers, now containing one half 
of the population of the State, over the North Missouri road. 
There can be no earthly doubt but that it must be a stock paying 
road from the commencement. The length of the road may be 
250 miles, and $18,000 per mile a large estimate. The total cost 
might thus be $4,500,000. The ten counties that it passes can 
easily subscribe on an average (those nearer the river more, and 
those inland less) 100,000 each, yielding from county subscription 
$1,000,000. Individuals in St. Charles, and some of the other 
richer counties may easily subscribe $500,000.—St. Louis may 
bring in the same amount, and with the credit of the State to the 
amount of 41,500,000, less 15 per cent. for interest to be paid on 
whole sum for say } of five years time of constructicn (23 year at 
G per cent. ), means for building may be counted on to the amount 
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of $3,275,000—leaving only $1,225,000 for the credit of the 
road to furnish. 

It may be safely asserted that, when any road properly located 
can furnish from the half to two thirds of the amount necessary to 
duild it, that its own credit will furnish the rest, when needed. To 
secure the State from harm for its credit, the road has only to 
earn $360 per mile of road. The earnings must be five times that. 

An article on the Railroad shows the earnings of the following 
roads in the West to be 


Little Miami....... ee ac aaa taal $3,541 per mile 
Columbus and Xenia................ 2,778 
Michigan Central.............. senene 2,116 es 
Madison and Indianapolis.......... 2,378 6 


The charter for the Pacific Railroad Co. is for a road from St. 
Louis to the western limit of the State. As yet that company have 
not. determined this route, whether it shall be for the trade of the 
Missouri river, or toward the Southwest. As carrying out the 
system of roads, it may be assumed that the Pacific rz silroad prop- 
er will be located on the shortest route to the mouth of the Kanzas 
river, and that the Southwest road will be built as a branch to the 
Pacific railroad, on which the land grant may be applied as ‘‘a 
Railroad from St. Louis to the western line of the State.”’ 

Pacific Railroad to Kanzas. Referring to the report of the 
surveys of this road, made by Mr. Kirkwood, it will be seen that 
the shortest route is by the Missouri river to Jefferson City, and 
thence as direct as possible to Kanzas, p: assing g through St. Louis, 
Gasconade, Osage, Cole, Moniteau, Pettis, Johnson, Lafayette 
and Jackson counties. 

It may be said of this route that the means of transportation on 
the Missouri river has already created a business that will go far 
toward making a railroad profitable, and there can be no doubt 
that the construction of the road will so rapidly develope the re- 
sources of the country, that a full business will be found. It will 
be seen by Mr. Kirkwood’s report that the ordinary railroad charg- 
es are something below the average river charges, and it is under- 
stood that the surveys lately made show the practicability of short- 
ening the route twenty miles or more, thus still reducing the rail- 
road. ‘charge. The competition with the river, and with the routes 
directly connected through the St. Joseph and Hannibal Railroad 
with the Lake cities, must obligate the company to build the short- 
est route to Kanzas as the only way to secure by low railroad 
freights the greatest amount of business. It must be borne in 
mind that the uncertain and dangerous navigation of the Missouri 
river must always keep the river charges for eight months of the 
year above those of a railroad. Looking at this route as a main 
trunk line westward toward the Pacific ocean, it seems still more 
important to shorten it as much as possible. 
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The distance it is ponenn wi i be about 280 miles, and the high- 
est estimate $6,500,000.—The means for building this road may 
be stated as follows: 
ee rE Te weeee $1,500,000 
County subscription that may be easily procured | 

from Franklin cuunty $50,000; Gasconade, 25,- 





| 
000; Osage 50,000; Cole 50,000; Moniteau 50.- ; 575,000 
000; Pettis 100,000; Johnson, additional, 100,- | 
000; Jackson, additional, 150,000. J 
Private subscription through same counties............ 150,000 
State credit at present granted..........! $2,000,000 
Do. additional ............ noses . 1,000,000 2,550,000 
Deducting 15 per cent. interest 
$4,875,000 


Leaving $1,625,000 to be made up by additional subscription 
in St. Louis, and by stock to contractors (that so far has been 10 
per cent.), or by the credit of the road, that would doubtless fur- 
nish it. 

To secure the payment of interest on State credit, the road has 
only to earn about $640 per mile. 

The engineer’s estimate for earnings, made on apparently mod- 
erate data, is about $1,660 per mile. 

Southwest Missouri Road. Supposing this road to branch 
from the Pacific road about 40 miles from St. Louis, the distance 
in branch would probably be about 500 miles. Estimating this at 
$23,000 per mile, would $6,600,000 as cost. It cannot so safely 
be said of this route that it would be in the start a stock paying 
road, although perhaps it would be more valuable than any other in 
developing the resources of the State. With the bonus of the land 
grant given to this route, it may be called as safe for investment 
as any of the others. From St. Louis to the Gasconade river, 
following the ridge between the Maramac and Bourbeuse, the route 
would be through the _— of a very rich mineral country, (iron, 
lead and copper,) and after reaching the eastern edge of Green 
county, from there to the west line of the State the country is 
rich, well wooded, possessed of abuncant water power, and com- 
petent to support a dense population. Lead and coal too is found 
in abundance. Already Green county, shut out from market as it 
is. is second in population and wealth to but few counties of the 
State. To this route would come all the trade of Northwest Ar- 
kansas, and the Cherokee country, with its salt and coal. 

The means for building this road may be stated as follows: 
County subscriptions from Franklin $25,000; Crawford 

$50,000; Pulaski $50,000; Camden $25,000; La- 

clede $50,000; Dallas $25,000; Wright 25, 000 ; 

Green $200,000; Lawrence $100, 000; “Jasper, New- 

ton and Barry $50,000..........secseeeees braewse eaececees $600,000 
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This route opening a new section of country, would 
dra¥ subscriptions from the neighboring counties, 
which, with the private subscriptions that can be 


obtained, would probably amount to............seeees $400,000 
St. Louis, city, county and private...........scsesseeeee 500,000 
Credit of the State 1,000,000, which, deducting 15 p. 
cent. interest, would yield..............csssccccseseeee 850,000 
Between 1,000,000 and 1,300,000 acres of land, say 
ELLER LIE RL NER AI AO hae 2,500,000 
4,850,000 


Leaving to make up by stock or credit of road about $1,750,- 
000. With the credit to the stock of the bonus of land this could 
easily be procured when needed. To pay interest on State bonds the 
road need only earn $200 per mile. 

Iron Mountain Road. Several routes for this road present 
themselves, and the selection of either must be governed by care- 
ful surveys. It was stated before the Legislature that the late sur- 
veys show a practicable route, about 70 miles in length, and cost- 
ing about $1,750,000. The immense mineral wealth of the country 
through which this road must pass, is so world-wide known that it 
does not seem worth while to specify it for the purposes of this 
article. Its iron, lead, copper, kaolin, marble, granite, pine- 
timber and fair proportion of arable land, all warrant fair dividends. 
A moderate estimate made by the member from Washington co., 
(Mr. Johnson) at the Extra session, founded on the simple devel- 
opment of the works already in existence, gave a dividend of 
10 per cent. on $1,750,000. 

The means for building this road may be stated as follows: 
Subscription of counties and individuals on line of road 


ON cnascaadn tan centinnaetnnaeratecbnmainnaiapiennsnaukenes $450,000 
St. Louis, city, county and individual...............++++- 300,000 
State credit $750,000, deducting 15 per cent.......... 637,000 

$1, 387, 000 


Leaving only $363,000 to be got on credit of road. To pa 
interest on State ‘bonds the road has only to earn about $640 per 
mile. 

A summary of these roads will show as projected for the State, 
independent of the St. Joseph and Hannibal railroad, 900 miles 
of railroad, the estimated cost of which is $19,350,000, and the 
means estimated, independent of the credit of and contractors’ stock 
in each road, are $14,587,000. In this it is proposed that the 
State should advance her credit $4,250,000, which added to the 
credit already advanced to the Pacific road, and the St. Joseph 
and Hannibal road, loans the State credit for $7,750,000, se- 
cured by mortgage of all the roads, and advanced dollar for dollar 


with the capital of stockholders. 
3 
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34 Railroads for Missouri and the West. 


Two questions naturally present themselves. Ist. Is it policy 
to commence all these roads at once, or build the first and then 
another X&c.? 2d. Is there any danger to the credit of the State 
by advancing it for all of these main lines of the State ? 

A few brief remarks as to these two points will not be out of 
place here. 

An examination of the estimates given above will show that, 
with the exception of the State credit, the means for the construc- 
tion of each road come from that particular road, and would not 
in any event be applied to the construction of either of the others. 
It is true that St. Louis in a small way assists all, but not to the 
extent that her wealth and credit is added to by the projection of 
each one. ‘The State may be likened in this case to the father of 
four sons. The father starts, with such aid as he can give, each son 
in Azs particular path in life, and does not say to the second: ‘‘wait 
until your brother has made his fortune, then you may start,” and 
so to the third and fourth. Should the energies in the North Mis- 
souri route lay dormant until the Kanzas is finished? Should the 
energies in the South-west route lay dormant until both are fin- 
ished, and those in the Iron Mountain route, until all others are 
finished? Plain common sense answers No, and as four different 
men may start at the same instant of time, and walk in four dif- 
ferent directions, so may all these roads start. Each one will take 
from three to five years to build, and a year in the West accom- 
plishes much more than in an old country, for geod or bad. 
During the construction of the Kanzasroad alone, the trade of North- 
west Missouri might be diverted eastward, and that of South-west Mis- 
souri diverted southward, or during the construction of the south- 
west road alone, the national Pacific road might be fixed on the 
southern route. 

At this particular time, when a large donation of land starts in- 
ternal improvements in the State, and when by the proper dispcsi- 
tion of the lands the Pacific railroad may be duplicated, it seems 
but wisdom in the State to start its true system of railroads by a 
judicious, but at the same time liberal loan of State credit to the 
companies formed, or to be formed, for the construction of the 
several roads mentioned. 

The credit that has been loaned to the Pacific railroad, is only 
available to that company when a liberal subscription has been 
made, and as they spend on their work a certain amount of money 
to be furnished by the stockholders. After the expenditure of each 
fifty thousand dollars of private capital, the State bonds are issued 
to an equal amount, the State taking a first mortgage on the whole 
road. The Pacific railroad company is bound to pay the interest 
on these bonds, andin case of failure so to do, the State may fore- 
close the mortgage, on a work that must, from the law of the case, 
have cost at least double the amount of the State credit loaned to 
it. The State must be safe, if the road is one at all called for by 
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the wants of the people, or has any tendency to develope the 
wealth of the country. This is equally true of the other roads, 
but some of them may not start into present existence without the 
assurance of a loan of the State credit. Sy it persons interested 
may see a possibility of accomplishing the work desired, and come 
forward, subseribe their own means, and show the worth. of the 
road by spending their money for its construction. Then, and not 
until then, can they use the State credit, but without the assurance 
of that, they might not attempt the work. No sane person 
will invest his money merely to get State credit to: an equal 
amount, nor in any work that does not give fair promise of 
profit. The State, therefore, is safe that her credit, if granted as 
to the Pacifie railroad, will not in fact be applied to any work ex- 
cept such as is evidently good, for ona useless one private capital 
will not be invested in it to an amount sufficient to use the credit. 

The four roads mentioned are the trunk lines: of the State 
and of the West. Each one may bear the closest examin- 
ation, and stand on its own merits, and yet from the pecu- 
liarities of circumstances and the jealousies of legislation, all 
may have to act and pass together. The credit from the 
State will only be applied within the next five years, and is 
not at once thrown into the money market to the extent grant- 
ed. The credit is dollar for dollar with private capital, and 
applied only to main trunk roads, that a man running can see are 
all good in themselves. ‘The foreign capitalist looking as he does 
closely, will quickly see that each of these roads. adds. to. the 
wealth of the State ten-fold what she lends; and seeing at the 
same time that this credit is only applied to the main lines, and 
does not extend itself, for the time being, to the numerous branch- 
es that, for local benefit will extend trom each line—some good 
and some bad—will feel safe in his investment.. The very com- 
bination of these interests at this time can prevent, for. their own 
defence (all being interested in the safety of the State credit) the 
extension of that credit to the lacal branches of the State; and 
herein is one element of safety in acting together in the State 
Legislature. 

A general railroad law may safely and wisely be enacted grant- 
ing to any set of men who will take the proper steps, and advance 
the necessary money, a charter to build any railroad. This will 
prevent any monopoly. But the credit of the State should only, 
for the time being, attach to the leading lines of whatever system 
is adopted. So far it may go safely, but farther a log-rolling leg- 
islation might endanger that credit. 

In this article nothing has been said as to the worth of these 
roads for their effect on the value of lands on their routes, and the 
consequent enrichment of the State. An interesting article might be 
written on this subject, and one that would force on the mind of every 
thinking man the importance of starting all as quickly as possible. 
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One important question presents itself in connection with a sys- 
tem of railroads for the West, and that is the ‘‘gauge”’ of rail- 
roads. All should be alike. It is to be hoped that this may be 
taken up in time to prevent the confusion that must arise from a 
diversity of gauge west of the Mississippi river. E. E. 


ArTIcLE IV. 


Mississippi Valley Railroad. 


ORIGIN, LENGTH, COST, WAYS AND MEANS &e. 


The Good Book intimates that, when a man begins to build a 
house, he should sit down first, and count the cost; we will heed 
this suggestion, and count the cost of the Mississippi Valley 
Radlroad. 

But first, for the sake of showing that a great movement is in 
operation’to determine the preliminaries of its construction, and 
for the sake of preserving the history of its origin, we copy the 
following Catt, and Proceedings of the citizens of St. Louis, 
from the columns of ‘‘The St. Louis Daily Evening News,” one 
of the first, enterprising and unflinching supporters of this measure. 


A CALL. 
NORTH MISSOURI, 3T. LOUIS AND NEW ORLEANS RAILROAD CONVENTION. 


Whereas, movements have been made in favor of the Missouri and Arkansae 
Railroad, the Railroad from St. Louis to New Orleans, and the North Missouri 
Railroad, and whereas, each one of these roads would contribute to the prosper- 
ity of the other, by a judiciogs location of the routes, would allay sectional feel- 
ings, by a union of the interests ef the North and South, and would also give a 
new impulse to the success of latitudinal railroads, by pouring additional produce 
and passengers on them; and whereas, it is the part of wisdom to hear and fuily 
understand the wants of every portion of the country along the lines, in order to 
provide for the whole by one grand plan, to devise ways and means, and to en- 
sure combination of action for its speedy execution; therefore, we propoge that a 
meeting of the citizens of St. Lonis be held at the Court House, on Saturday e- 
vening, October 9th, at half past seven o’clock, to consult about the propriety of 
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calling a Convention at St. Louis, on the first Monday in December next, to ob- 
tain the co-operation of the North and South along the Mississippi Valley, in be- 
half of a line of longitudinal railroads from Louisiana to Miunesota. 





Henry Cobb, 

H. A. Prout, 
Mann Butler, 

L. M. Kennett, 
&. T. Glover, 

T. Grimsley, 

J. O'Fallon, 

Wm. Glasgow, jr., 
Jos. Charless, 
Henry T. Blow, 
Wm. T. Christy, 
R. J. Lockwood, 
W. R. Carter, 
Wm. G. Pettus, 
H. Singleton, 

J. A. Brownlee, 
K. Mackenzie, 
Oliver Bennett, 
Charles K. Dickson, 
John J. Murdoch, 
H. D. Bacon, 
Edwd. Walsh, 
Jos. H. Conn, 
John H. Gay, 

J. G. Shelton, 
Edwd. Stagg, 
John D. Daggett, 
Samuel Treat, 
John_Y. Page, 


R. P. Hall, 

Wm. C. Jewetts 
T. T. Gantt, 

A. H. Evans, 
Peter Lindell, 
Fdwd. Bates, 
James Jennings, 
J. R. Barret 

Jno. Maguire, 
Philip Tippett, 
M. S. Cerre, 
George Taylor, 
Charles Semple, 
Wm. H. Belcher, 
J. W. Hall, 
Win. C. Anderson, 
H. Von Phul, 
Jas. L. Waters, 
Jno. B. Taylor, jr., 
Freder‘ck Ray, 
Adolphus Meier, 
Jno. Baker, 

J. H. Lucas, 

E. C. Angelrodt, 
R. Barth, 

Jas. Harrison, 

E. C. Wiggins, 
B. Stickney, 

L. Scollay, 





A. G. Switzer, 

W. N. Switzer, 

D. A. January, 

J. Stettinius, 

Jos. A. Sire, 

Jas. E. Yeatman, 
Thos. Allen, 

H. King, 

Louis Winkelmaier, 
Pierce C. Grace, 
John 8. Watson, 
Chas. P. Chouteau, 
A. Hamilton, 

J. W. Skinner, 

R. S. Holmes, 

Jno. M. Wimer, 
Alton Long, 

Jas. B. Bowlin, 

B. B. Dayton, 

A. L. Mills, 

Henry Chanteau, 
John Simonds, 
Amedee Berthold, 
R. C. McAllister, 
J. B. Brant, 

Thos. S. O’Sullivan, 
Henry Kayser, 
Charles G. Ramsey. 


MISSISSIPPI VALLEY RAILROAD. 





In pursuance of a call which had been extensively signed and published in the 
newspapers of St. Louis, a meeting was held in the Court House on Saturday 
evening, the 9th inst. On motionof Col. Thornton Grimsley, Hon. L. M. Ken- 
NeETtT, Mayor of the city,was called to the char. Henry Coss and A. S. Mitcu- 
ELL were appointed Secretaries. 

The cal! for the meeting was then read, and after some remarks from the 
Mayor in further explanation of the subject of the call, Dr. J. W. Hall moved 
that a committee of five be appointed by the Chairman to prepare resolutions ex- 
pressive of the sense of the meeting, which was adopted ; and the Chairman ap- 
yointed Dr. J. W. Hall, Henry Cobb, Louis A. LaBeaume, Geo. R. Taylor, and 

Vm. M. McPherson, on said committee. 

The committee, afier a brief absence, returned and reported the following : 

Whereas, the population west of the Mississippi is already very large and in- 
creasing rapidly, and the rich and fertile country lying between said Mississippi 
and Missouri rivers north, and the mineral wealth of the States of Missouri and 
Arkansas, and the rich plains of the Southern States of the Mississippi valley, re- 
quire new channels to develope the resources of this vast extent of country; and 
the best way of doing so is by building a railroad from the Falls of St. Anthony 
to the Gulf of Mexico. 

Therefore, be it resolved, That the people of the States and the Territory in- 
terested in building the aforesaid railroad, be requested to meet in Conventien at 
St. Louis or. the third Monday of the ensuing November. 

Resolved, That a committee of five be appointed to issue a call for said Con- 
vention, and to invite distinguished citizens to attend. 

Resolved, That a committee of ten be appointed, by the Chairman of this meet- 
ing, to make the necessary arrangements for the meeting of said Convention. 


On motion of Mr. Mason, it was 
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Resolved, That the Chairman of this meeting appoint a delegation of twenty to 
attend the Convention of the friends of the North Missouri Railroad, to be held 
at St. Charles, on the 10th of November. 

On motion of Harry I. Bodley, it was 

Resolved, That the Hon. L.*°M. Kennett, Mavor of St. Louis, and Chairman 
of the meeting, be added as a member of the Committee of Invitation and as 
Chairman thereof. 

On motion, it was 

Resolved, That all the papers in the Mississippi Valley, friendly to the objects 
of this meeting, be -equested to publish the proceedings thereof. 

The meeting then adjourned. 

L. M. KENNETT, Chairman. 
Henry Copp, ’) 


= Secretaries. 
A. 8. Mitcuett, § ~°"e"*" 


COMMITTEES FOR THE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY RAILROAD CON- 
VENTION. 

Hon. L. M. Kennett, Chairman of the meeting on Saturday night, has furnished 
us with the following list of names appointed by him on the Committees required 
by the resolutions of Saturday night—his own name being placed at the head of 
the first by us, by order of the meeting : 

COMMITTEE OF INVITATION. 


L. M. Kennett, John O’ Fallon, J. B. Brant 

Henry Cobb, Geo. R. Taylor, Chas. P. Chouteau. 
COMMITTEE OF ARRANGEMENTS. 

Col. T. Grimsley, Edward Walsh, Samuel Russell, . 

N. Ranney, J R. Barrett, H. J. Bodley, 

Isaac H. Sturgeon, Louis A. Labeaume, A. S. Mitchell, 


R. S. Elliot. 


DELEGATES TO THE ST. CHARLES CONVENTION. 


E. R. Mason, Col. Jno. O'Fallon, Bernard Pratte, 
Neree Valle, Jas. H. Lucas, F. P. Blair, 

John 8. McCune, Wm. M. Morisson, Richard Phillips, 
Henry T. Blow, Col. T. Grimsley, Isaac H. Sturgeon, 
John Kern, R. Campbell J. Loughborough, 
H. Cobb. E. A. Lewis, Thos. Allen, 

A. B. Chambers, L. D. Norris. 


Persons appointed on the above Committee who cannot serve, are authorized 
to fill the vacancies that will be thus occasioned. 


Next it is desirable to know the length of the road. 

Among the many facts showing what is saved by the AV’sscssip- 
pi Valley Railroad, the item of distance exhibits an admirable 
economy. 

From the city of New Orleans to the Falls of St. Anthony, along 
the bends of the river, the distance is 2050 miles: 1200 from New 
Orleans to St. Louis, and 850 from St. Louis to the Falls. 

Along the Mississippi Valley Railroad, via Helena, from 
New Orleans to the Falls, the distance is only 1180 miles: 650 
from New Orleans to St. Louis, and 530 from St. Louis to the 
Falls; and therefore also it follows that the distance from the Falls 
to New Orleans, by the railroad via Helena, is shorter than the 
distance from St. Louis to New Orleans by the river. 
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As various routes for this road have been suggested through the 
southern portion of the Mississippi Valley, and as reasonably ac- 
curate figures of distances, in round numbers, may afford good 
data for future arguments, on the whole plan as well as on its mi- 
nutiae, the following table of distances is presented, each distance 
specified by the most striking and natural name that occured. 

Distance from New Orleans to the Falls of St. Anthony, via 
Little Rock: 





New Orleans and Opelousas Railroad...............ce000. 160 miles 
North Louisiana Railroad...............ccccccccssscccccces , 186 * 
ITE III TN 5 io caaiddugceceasie 190 *«* 
North Arkansas Railroad............ccccccssccccsccssccccces 160 * 
nn I SO oo cc leamecnebeueen 175 * 
DOUG TMNT TORO osc cic cccdscéiccccccaccsccssccecsss 230 «6 
Iowa and Minnesota Railroad............sccccccesesesseseee 300 * 
Total distance via Little Rock ...............ceeeeees 325 
Distance from New Orleans to the Falls of St. Anthony eza 
Memphis: 
New Orleans, Jackson and Great Northern Railroad, ? 99, 1 - 
by branch to Memphis , 
Memphis and St. Francois Railroad.................0000+ 40 * 
St. Francois and the Ridge Railroad.................00+ 100 * 
SOO PMNOUES TRRIIOU ocnndccecsceccesevcacssessecoueescs 175 *§ 
PONCE HENNY SON dock ccccccccchcncsvaccsceesevns 230 * 
Iowa and Minnesota Railroad ...........sscccccccccccceeees 300 * 
Total distance via Memphis......... stscoastoneventin 1230 miles 


Distance from New Orleans to the Falls of St. Anthony vza 
Helena: 
New Orleans, Jackson and Great Northern Railroad, by 


I OE ND nn ctiviictiniiinkincbantaampuadeseedeial 325 miles 
Helena and the Ridge Railroad...................200eeee008 150 * 
South Missouri Railroad........... aah al aati lie * 
ees BION, MORE sic ncncccwecececscsvcnccesescosseeses 930 * 
Iowa and Minnesota Railroad.................cccseseeeeeees 300 « 

Total distance via Helena..............ces00eseseeeees 1180 miles 


Having shown the beginning of this work, and determined the 
length, we will now count the cest. 

By referring to page 420, volume 8th of the Western Journal 
§ Civilian, and examining the Report of the Survey for a Rail- 
road from St. Louis to Fulton via Little Rock, by Capt. Barney, 
United States Agent, we obtain the most reliable data, for the ac- 
curate determinatien of this important point. 
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As the cost of construction of this road near and north and 
south of the Iron Mountain is far greater than in Arkansas, we 
will here re-present the cost of the South Missouri Railroad in 
succinct detail, remarking that by this route the Iron Mountain is 
76 miles from St. Louis. 

Cost of construction of the South Missouri Railroad: 

Estimates of the first division, 64 miles, from the City of St. 
Louis to the St. Francois river, as per Capt. Barney’s report of 





survey. 

Total cost of clearing and grubbing................ceeeeeeees $44,685 
Do. excavation and embankment..... al ideale 963,370 
Do. masonry........ PPE ET ae PRO Me a ee 97,721 
Do. | eee pe Cee Sineatiininaikadesmii 67,220 
Total cost for grading and bridging..... ea $772,996 


Estimates of second division, 81 miles, along the valley of the 
St. Francois river to Old Indian Ford : 


Total cost for clearing and grubbing..............seeeeeeeeee $56,040 
Do. excavation and embankment........ sian O80 857 

Do. aS SET Re ae eS ee aE 114,449 
sOain< oval a Al 

Do. BENIN, osccccvcneseesacsspengpestiaedes cetacean 216,150 
Total cost for grading and bridging........... seseeeel UST, A96 


Estimates to the southern boundary of Missouri, 30 miles of 
third division, being a liberal proportion of Capt Barney’s esti- 
mates, and consisting mainly of clearing, grubbing and grading 
$181,564. 

Aggregate cost of construction of the South Missouri Railroad: 


No. of 








livis; Description of work. Amount. 
division. 
1 Clear’g g, gr rrubb’ g, grad’g g, mas. & bridg’g $772,996 
2 ies sia ” as | 1,057,496 
30m.of 3} * ” _ “ 181,564 
Total cost of clearing, r ig, grubbing, grading, masonry 7 
and bridging........+..sse0s. miasence oneamaees hiinieatene 2,012,056 
Cost of construction with iron rail (65 lbs. p. yard) 
with necessary sidlings and switches,—175 miles | 
at $7,500 per mile ............+ Aor a nn a | 1,312,500 
Cost of engineer department and contingencies...... | 190,217 
Total cost of construction of the South Missouri | ——— 
Raclroad, independent of the costs of construc- | 
tion of depots, station and engine houses, work- 
Shops Kc. ........ceeeeeeesecccccesssseeceeees sseeseeesee—= 3,014,778 
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We will here present the cost of construction of the Wurth .4r- 
kansas Railroad as determined by an accurate average of Capt. 
Barney’s estimates. 

Total cost for clearing, grubbing, grading, masonry 

and bridging Wurth Arkansas Railroad at $6,- 

052.14 per mile, being the average of Capt. Bar- 

ney’s estimates, 160 miles...............cc.seseescsces $968 343 
Total cost of construction with iron rail (65 Ibs. per 

yard) with necessary sidlings and switches, 160 


SOTO, CC BE OOD BOF TUN viii rcdcccccesescsencicsessnase 1,200,000 
Cost of engineer department and contingencies........ 173,920 
Tatal cost of the construction of the Wurth Ar-—————— 
PD BO siaccdtcsncsecnnceniddaccsnestesasiceciens $2,542,263 


Taking the average cost of construction of the “Vorth .@rkan- 
sas Railroad, as estimated by Capt. Barney, at $14,639 per 
mile, for the basis of a calculation, assuming that the cost of con- 
struction of the Wurth Missouri Railroad would be more, allow- 
ing it to be $15,000 per mile, and fixing its length at 230 miles, 
as stated by Capt. Alderson in the Western Journal, vol. 5, page 
199, the total cost of construction of the Wurth Missouri Rail- 
road would be $3,450,000. 

By applying the same estimate of $15,000 per mile to the Jowa 
and Minnesota Railroad, 300 miles, its cost would be $4,500,- 
000. 

On the same basis, the South Arkansas Railroad, 120 miles, 
would cost $1,800,000; the Worth Louisiana Railroad, 180 
miles, $2,700,000; the ew Orleans and Opelousas Railroad, 
160 miles, $2,400,000; the Mew Orleans, Jackson and Great 
NMorthern Railroad, by branch to Memphis, 585 miles, $5,775,- 
000; the Memphis and St. Francois Railroad, 40 miles, $600,- 
000; the St. Francois and the Ridge Railrvad, 100 miles, $1,- 
500,000; the Mew Orleans, Jackson and Great Northern Rail- 
road, by branch to Helena, 325 miles, $4,875,000; the Helena 
and Ridge Railroad, 150 miles, $2,250,000. 


To the sum of the cost of each route it is proper to add an item 
excluded from Capt. Barney’s estimates, viz.: cost of construction 
of depots, station and engine houses, workshops &c., amounting, 
at a respectable estimate of $8,000 per mile, to $3,975,000, on 
the Little Rock route, $3,690,000 on the Memphis route, and 
$3,540,000 on the Helena route. 
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Arraying the cost of construction of the Mississippi Valley 
Railroad, along the different routes suggested, each route by it- 
self, in tabular form the _— stand as follows: 

Cost of construction of 


Little Rock: 


e Mississippi Valley Railroad, via 


New Orleans and Opelousas Railroad ..............068. $2,400,000 
North Louisiana SC ee See 2,700,000 
South Arkansas a a 1.800.000 
North Arkansas Do btié0neeswateeusanesenes ad $2 205 3 
South Missouri IR ee ee es eee 3.514.773 
North Missouri eee a a ee 3,450,000 
Iowa and Minnesota ee ee 4,500,000 
Total cost va Little Rock.......... sada aianiainn $20,707,036 
Extra cost for equipments, 1325 miles, ............. 3,970,000 


Oo; 


$24,682,036 
Cost of construction of the Mississippi Valley Railroad, via 
Memphis: 


New Orleans, Jackson and Great Northern Railroad, 


by branch to Memphis ptaemeeaanewt seletnnseekenseee $5,775,000 
Memphis and St. Francois Railroad ..............00eee0 600,000 
st. Francois and the Ridge  Do................cesecees 1.500,000 
South Missouri cthisietesineceicielendeiniail . 3,014,773 
North Missouri _ aero nae 3,450,000 
Iowa and Minnesota i siindatininacabialaiins snails 4,500,000 
Total cost via Memphis ......+.......s008 vatdlbidies -$19,339,773 
Extra cost for equipments, 1230 miles,............+. 3,690,000 





3.029.773 


Cost of construction of the Mississippi Valley Railroad, via 
Helena: 


New Orleans, Jackson and Great Northern Railroad 


by IED WHE TN isos ccecnnscedhaksenmaendebennasens $4,875,000 
Helena and the Ridge Railroad.............c...seseseeees 2,250,000 
South Missouri "| i asecelaansihidlons esvrendibeackes 3,514,773 
North Missouri ia inal ciaiesenidiatines 3,450,000 
Iowa and Minnesota ODo...... cniiabbdinhereint oneal seeeeee 4,000,000 
Total COSt Via TICLE. 000 cocsccceccocsccccecs baeanae $18,589,773 


Extra cost for equipments, 1180 miles,.............. 3,540,000 


—— 


$22,129,773 
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From these premises it follows that the cost of construction of 
the Mississippi Valley Railroad via Helena, would be cheaper 
than the Memphis route by $750,000, and than the Little Rock 
route by $2,117,263. 

{If the Memphis and Little Rock Railroad be built, Memphis 
might hold out inducements to make its route preferable 

But advantages might be gained by and from Little Rock, and 
the country along its route, to produce a great preponderance in 





its favor. 

These points can be determined only by the evidence hereafter 
to be adduced. May it be ‘*done quickly,’’—on the 3d Monday 
of November next. 

The final and maia question now arises: How are these $24,- 
000,000 to be raised ? 

We answer: By the co-operation of individual people, Towns, 
Cities, Counties, Parishes, States and the Territory on the route, 
with the General Government—the great owner of the LAND to 
be improved. 

Funds must and will come from individual and incorporate 
sources. Material and social feelings, combined with the strong 
interests of the North and South of the West, will make the people 
along the Mississippi Valley Railroad liberal in their aid to 
build it up. The anticipated enjoyment of different climes, their 
fruits and products, fresh, within a few hours, by means of the 
road, will spur the sense of the people to complete it quickly. The 
love of the union of the North and South will urge on its consum- 
mation. Easy access to every market from the Iron Mountain of 
Missouri will induce statesmen as well as capitalists to lend it 
their aid. Easy access to every market from the hemp and corn 
fields of the North and the cotton and sugar plains of the South 
will induce farmers, planters, merchants, manufacturers and con- 
sumers, to put their ‘‘shoulders to the wheel” of this work, and at 
the same time ‘‘call on Hercules for help.” 


The Government has helped the people, and, like the Supreme 
Being, the Government will help the people, who help themselves. 
Liberal amounts of land have been granted by the Government to 
aid the people in constructing other railroads. Still more liberal 
amounts of land will be granted by the Government to aid the 
people in constructing the Mississippi Valley Railroad— 
THE Union RamLRoaD O¥ THE NorTH AND SovuTH. 











44 Mississippi Valley Railroad. 


The New Orleans, Opelousas and Great Western Railroad Co. 
memorialized Congress at its last session to grant the right of way 
through the public lands and ‘‘to grant all the lands of the United 
States within ten miles of the said road and its St. Louis branch, 
on each side; or its equivalent in other lands.”? (See Western 
Journal §& Civilian, vol. 8, page 168.) 

The action of Congress, at its last session, in favor of the 4r- 
kansas §& Missouri Railroad, manifested a liberal spirit in fa- 
vor of the road to Cairo. 

The State of Missouri has memorialized Congress for a grant of 
land in behalf of the Wurth Missouri Railroad. 

The charter of this road directs its route along the ridge, ‘‘as 
near as may be, to the northern boundary line of this State, with 
a view that the same may be hereafter continued northwardly into 
the State of Iowa, in the direction of Fort Des Moines, in that 
State.” (See Western Journal & Civilian, vol. T, page 260.) 

The northern terminus of the Worth Missouri Railroad must 
therefore be onor near the same degree of longitude with the Falls 
of St. Anthony. 

The road joining these two points, would afford, by means of 
branches to the river, the most equal privileges to all the conflict- 
ing interests in lowa, while at the same time it would open the 
heart of that fertile State, and fill it with population and wealth. 

To the Territory of Minnesota this road is of more vital import- 
ance than to Lowa. 

Let therefore Minnesota and Iowa combine with Missouri, Ar- 
kansas and Louisiana on one plan for the Mississippi Valley 
Railroad. 

Let the people of the North show that they know their interests, 
and have the energy to promote them. 

Let the Jowa & Minnesota Railroad be fixed, on or near a 
longitudinal line, in conjunction with the Wurth Missouri Rail- 
road. 

Let there be action, material action, among the people in its 
favor. 

Let memorials be seat to Congress from the North, like those 
from the South. 

Let a joint memorial of the North and South of the West be 
pressed upon Congress, with facts and arguments showing our im- 
mediate wants—the undeveloped wealth of our scil and our mines 
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North Missours Railroad. 45 


—the absolute necessity of new commercial channels that cannot 
be impaired by high or by low water, by explosions, by snags, or 
by ice, —and also showing the correct principles of States’ Rights, 
to be applied in the disposition of the Public Domain; so that an 
Act may be soon passed securing every needful aid. 

Finally, let the seven divisions of the road, divided among the 
several States and the Territory on the line, be constructed at one 
and the same time; so that when the Wew Orleans §& Opelousas 
and the Worth Louistina Railroad is in complete operation, the 
whole Mississippi Valley Railroad may be finished. 


a err err erer eres eres 


ARTICLE Y. 


North Missouri Railroad. 





Messrs. Editors of the Western Journal & Civilian. 

We desire, through the columns of your Journal, to say a few 
words to the friends of Internal Improvement, west of the Missis- 
sippi river. We shall not, at this time, attempt any exhibit of 
statistical facts. This part of the subject, we, with others, have 
labored to place before the public, and have endeavoured to make 
plain the necessity of a railroad from St. Louis northward; but 
half discouraged, for months past have been silent, waiting for the 
multitude to reflect and consider the matter, not doubting that in 
time the people would step forward, and act promptly for their 
self-preservation. And we now rejoice that the northern, south- 
ern and central interests are commingling, and are becoming to 
be regarded as one and the same—that the light which burst forth 
at New Orleans, fresh from under the rays of a tropical sun, and 
shot up through Louisiana and Arkansas, and taking the trail! 
marked out by Capt. Barney for a railroad from St. Louis through 
Southern Missouri and Arkansas to Fulton on Red River—has at 
length reached St. Louis, and with the strength and vividness 
which it received, by the rubbing of mind against mind, every mile 
as it rolled northward, and her enterprising citizens imparting a 
new and vigorous impetus to the idea, the volume has been hurled 
away up through Northern Missouri, lowa and Minnesota, to the 
Red river of the North, where it will waste its life-giving rays on 
the Selkirkers, and warming with its genial influence regions far 
away to the North, will melt down the icebergs which linger along 
the shores of the Hudson’s Bay. 








North Missouri Railroad. 


At the dawn of bright prospects ahead, we have reason to re- 
joice; and now let our motto be: Union, Harmony and Action, 
and there shall soon be achieved one of the most splendid schemes 
of internal improvements ever conceived by Americans—a railroad 
from New Orleans, the southern emporium, via St. Louis, the 
great central city of the West, to the Red river of the North. 

We take the ground that this road, or line of roads, should be 
made as the great trunk road west of the Mississippi river; and the 
necessary branches will follow, and come into it, just as naturally 
as do the thousand tributaries, great and small, pour their floods 
into the Mississippi, the great trunk of rivers. 

And it can be easily shown that the whole line of this road from 
north to south is in accordance with the laws — , and the ne- 
cessities of the people, and must be a paying road, and vice versa, 
it can be as easily proven, that to run and terminate roads oon 
trary to those fixed facts, will prove as fatal to success, as would 
be an attempt to turn the Mississippi river up stream. 

These truths are amply demonstrated by the teachings of rail- 
road history, in all past time. If a road be commenced in the 
woods, at some point on the Mississippi river, and runs out inde- 
finitely into the country, it may be set down as a non-paying road. 
Roads, to be pro table, must terminate where there is a natural 
aggregation of the travel, produce, capital and business of the 
country. With these requisites, roads judiciously constructed 
and managed, are paying roads—without these requisites, railroad 
charters are dead letters on the statute book. 

Of the paying character, we hold, will be the North Missouri 
and the St. Louis and. New Orleans roads—together with all 
branches judiciously located.. The North Missouri road running 
near midway between the Missouri and Mississippi rivers, one of 
which is closed by ice from one to. three months of the year, the 
other c lo ised by ice and low water for five or six months of the year, 
and of dangerous navigation the other six months;—we say the 
North Mineo road must take nearly all the business of the 
country lying between these rivers. This will be accomplished by 
plank and macadamized roads, combined with a judicious system 
of well located and permanently constructed branch railro: ids con- 
necting the river and country towns with the central trunk road, 
which terminates at St. Louis, a great and growing market, and 
which will always be adequate to the purchase of all the surplus 
produce: fish, furs and peltries of the vast country from the mouth 
of the Missouri river to the Yellow Stone, and across to the Hud- 
son’s Bay. 

In former articles we have proved satisfactorily the adaptedness 
of North Missouri to the construction of railroads, especially our 
great trunk road, a wide spreading ridge from St. Charles to the 
Des Moines river, not a stream to cross in its whole length, unless 
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: may be drawn off to the right or left, in order to save distance 
by cutting across some interlocking streams. 

Now in view of the convention called at St. Charles, on the 10th 
of November, and that at St. Louis, on the third Monday of the 
same month, let the people come up from the whole length of the 
Mississippi river, and the whole breadth from the river to the 
mountains, and uniting on some well digested plan, all pull to- 
gether, petition the Legislature at its regular session, to give us 
the credit of the State, toas liberal an amount as other roads now 
enjoy, and send up such an influence to Washington City, as will 
make each member of Congress feel that the rappers have hold of 
him, and drawing the electric spares from his finger-ends cause 
his hand inv oluntarily and convulsively to grasp his | pen, and write 
out a bill, giving us a just and liberal portion of wild lands to be 
applied to the construction of these roads. 

This will build up St. Louis and New Orleans as well as a thou- 
sand towns and villages along the whole length of these roads.— 
But above all, it will build up and place in a more flourishing con- 
dition the farmer and mechanic, the miner and the artizan, while 
many an elderly matron who has scarce been cheered by a new 
calico, since the last vestige of her wedding prints was laid aside, will 
be clothed in direct importations from China, via California, El 
Paso and the great western road, and the South Pass of the Rocky 
mountains, to St. Louis and New Orleans, and all intermediate 
towns and neighborhoods, while at every rustle of new silken gowns 
the silent breathings of gratified hearts will be for blessings to rest 
upon the energy and enterprise of a noble brotherhood. 


Western Towns. 





MANKATO.—This is the name of a town recently laid out at the 
south bend of the Minnesota river, Minnesota Territory. We learn 
from the ‘*Dubuque [leraid” that at ‘-this point a town has been 
laid out by a wealthy and energetic company of gentlemen residing 
at St. Paul, and arrangements have been made for erecting sever- 
al buildings there immedi: ately.. Two steamboats run to that point 
now (July, , 1852) twice a week from St. Paul, and they find enough 
to do.”’ 

The following paragraph which we extract from the same paper 
under date of July 27th, 1852, will give our’readers some idea of 
the place on the map where Mankato may be found, as well as of 
its future prospects. 

‘**The steamers Black Hawk and Jenny Lind are now in the trade 
between St. Paul and Mankato, a town at the South Bend of the 
Minnesota River. This town is about 18) miles from Dubuque 
by land, and is the center of one of the most fertile regions on the 
face of the earth. Douglas’ Railroad project will meet the wants 
of that region if it should ever be matured. Till then a good wag- 
on road should not be despised.” 
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Commerce of New Orleans. 





COMMERCIAL STATISTICS. 


COMMERCE OF NEW ORLEANS 





The following statistics which we copy from the ‘‘New Orleans 
Commercial Bulletin,” > appear to have been extracted from the 
New Orleans Price Current, a paper which enjoys a high reputa- 
tion for fidelity and accuracy of detail. 

VALUE OF PRODUCE OF THE INTERIOR. 


A Taste, showing the receipts of the principal articles from the Interior, during 
the year ending 31st August, 1852, with their estimated average and total value. 

































| ! Va ~ 9 wre- } 
Articles. Am< unt. | Ave- | Value. sponding rec eipts} 1841—42. 

| rage. in 1850—51. 
Apples, bbls. «-++e+ eres veces 20,356 $3 00; $61,068, $174.424) $46,274 
Bacon,assoried, bhds & casks| 46,734/75 00) 3,505,950, 2,916,120 921,812 
Bacon, assorted, boxes--+-+-- | 3.626135 00 126.910 978.290) 
Bacon Hams, hhds & tierces 38,488/70 00) 2,694,160 2,668,680 
Bacon, in bulk, Ibs- «+++ «.+- 281,280} tall 22,502 16,450 
Bagging, pieces ++++++ seeees 60,044)13 00 780.572 903.800 783.991 
Bale Rope, coils-++++ +++++- 90.272) 7 50} 677,040 804,180) 443,149 
Beans, bbls----- to tee eee wees 6,598/10 00 65.980 21,180 21.986 
Butter, kegs and firkins- .-.--|] 44.786 8 00} 358,288 374.835 50.572 
Butter, bbis «++ +-+++. trees | 1,778/30 Ov} 53,340 68,000 
Beeswax, bbls+ +++ eves cece 171/45 OO} 7.695 10,350 10.989 
TRS sdeced aneake Seed 41,227|12 00] 494,724 361,640 86,511 
ee ETT COR COT eee 11,523)15 OO} 172,845 178,800 
Beef, dried, Ibs .--+++ ceceee | 26,100 RI 2.088 1,071 
Buffalo Robes, packs: +++++- 1,300) 75 (0) 97 500 10,850 56,100 
Cotton, bales «+++ seeeee cone | 1,429,183/34 (0/48,592.292) 48,756,764 24, 125, 15 
Cornmeal, bbls. «+++ «++ eens 2.514) 3 00} 7.542 10,986} FOR 
Corn, in ear, bbls--+ o« eee] 163.008 70) 114.105 38.273] 357.434 
Corn, shelled, sacks--++ «++. | 1,397,132) 1 20) 1.676.558 1,688 68} 
Cheese, boxes,- «+++ teeeee| 72,441| 3 50) 253,543 276,129) 27.940 
Candles, boxes: e+eeess eovcee 53,936) 6 00) 323,616 484, 488) 14,373 
Cider, bible occd c6secs cocces | 300; 3 00! 900 735) 3.390 
Coal, Western, bbls --++ ---- 850,000 50} = 425,000 350.000! 55.292 
Dried Apples & Peaches, bbls} 804 5 00) 4,020 20 559] 3.956 
Feathers, bags++-++++ eoecee| 2.065/35 00} 72,275 127,575) 10,422 
Flaxseed, tierces+ «+e+ee eeee | 519 10 av! 5.190 2,448) 4.588 
Flour, bbis--++++ eeeves eens 927,212) 4 00) 3,708,848) 4,234,977] 2,198,449 
Furs, hhds, bundles & boxes} 2,136) 1.000.000 800.000 250.000 
Hemp, bales--++ +-++++ eoeres 17.149/15 OO! 257.235 452,088, [8,165 
Hides > 000.00 sovcce cece cece | 123.687) 2 G0] 247,374 140.338] 32,461 
Hay, bales -++++e eeeeee eeee 53,434) 3 00) 160,302 144.843! 65.540 
Tron, Pig, tons + +eeeee coovoe! 62/30 OO} 1 S6i 3.800} 7.084 
Lard, bbls and tierces. «++ -- | 125.466'25 (0! 3,137.4 5773.680)} 1,138,019 
elt MR intabe atneck 4s 157.689! 5 Oul 788.445] Venn 724] 
Leather, bundles. --+-++ «++. 7572/25 00) 189,.30¢ 212.25 | 16.920 
Lime, Western, bbls---+ ++--| 42,305) 1 25) 52.88] 56 607} 415 
Lead, pigs. «+000 ssccee eves | $267,564) 3 20) 856,204 1,041,616) 1,058,815 
Lead, bar. kegs and boxes-.-. 1.13%)20 00! 22.760 12.580! ‘ 
Lead, white, kegs---+++ ++ 1,368} 3 00) 4.104] 13.510} 
Molasses (estimat. crop) gals/ 18,300,000 22) 4,026,000 625,000} 450.000 
Oats, bbls and sacks.--... «- 463,273} 75) 347.454) 479,741 337.969 
Onions, bbls---++ «+++. eo teee i7,184} 2 00) 34.368) 28,558 66.676 
Oil, Linseed, bbls----- teens! 758) 26 00! 19,708 6,230 10,675 
Oil, Castor, bbls- +--+ -.+++. | 4,291'z8 00) 120,148) 207 250 183,300 





Oil, Lard, bbls-+-++++-+e+++|  14,114'28 00) 395,192) 446,082 
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Commerce of New Orleans. 


VALUE OF PRODUCE OF THE INTERIOR. 
[ Continued. J F 





























Articles. Amount, Ave- | Value Bk 1841—42, 
rage. | in 1850—51. | 
Potatoes, bbls ----- et tenes « 228.095] 2 00) 456,190 325,844| $39,302 
Pork, tierces and bbls. --+--- 276,61 616 00) 4,425,696, 3,433,008] 1,542,467 
Pork, boxes-++e + eseeee ever 303) 35 oo} 10,605} 19.500) 
Pork, hhdg «-++++ esse eeeee . 2,478|20 00] 198.240 Liew 
Pork, in bulk, pounds. --+-- - 8,800, 000) 7 616,000] 578.264 
Porter and Ale, bbls-----+- . 406) 10 ou| 4,060) 3,840) 4.112 
Packing Yarn, reels---+ «+++ 2,092) 7 00 14,651! 29,330 4.552 
Skins, Deer, packs- +--+ +++ 998/25 00! 24,950 27,975) 32.194 
Skins, Bear, packs--.+++++« 16115 00) 240 — 2.500 
Shot, kegs. «-+-- © cece oeee 1704/25 00) 67,6 0 51,100 51.240 
Soap, DOXeS. +++ e+eree veers : 5, 3,309 3 00 15,924, 28,452 5.706 
Staves, M-.---- se tenes : 7,319/38 OO 278,122 315,000 35,000 
Sugac [estimated crop] bh. "4 236,547/50 00) 11,827,350) 12,678,180) 3,600,000 
Spanish Moss, bales-- ----- : 4,372) 8 00) 34,976 35,844! 12,192 
Tallow, Dbls--+ ++eeee eeeeee 1,307/20 00} 26,140 147,936) 76.665 
Tobacco, leaf, hhds.-+ --+-- . 75,816/75 00) 5,6°6.200) 6,327.600! 4 
Tobacco, strips, hhds- ----+- 11,741; $125} 1,467,625) 1,365,000 
Tobacco, stems, hhds- ------ 2,118/20 00 42,360 ~ 44,000 
Tobacco, chewing,kegs&box. 4,779/20 00! 95,580) 123,450! 3,699,160 
Twine, bundles and boxes: -- 2,341] 8 00) 18,728 31,560 10,790 
Vinerar, bbls-+++ «+++ «eee ° 92) 6 00 552 534 1,563 
Whiskey, bbls--+++++ e+++. ¢ 146,352) 7 50} 1,097,640; 1,261,928) 36,007 
Window Glass, boxes. «+++. 19.251] 2.50) 48,127 82.140 11,044 
Wheat, bbls and sacks------ GA.9IS! 2 00; 129,836 177,594 337,215 
Other various articles, estimat dat -...... -| 9,500,000) 5,000,000) 3,000,000 
Total value eee eee eee ee eees Dollars/ 108,051,708 106,924,033 $45,716 5040 
Total in 1850—5] . 2.20 voce cove cece «+ 106,924,083 
Tie te WOE ie ckinv debeee 6ebed 06 897.873 
Dike R Me ER cs sicuha cbaieds tie -| 81.989.692 


The tonnage entered at the port of New Orleans from June 30, 
1851, to June 30, 1852, 2266 vessels, 910,855,08, showing an excess 
over the previous year of 212 vessels and 142,827.04 tons. Tonnage 
cleared, same period, 2202 vessels, of 929, 042 2.66 tonnage, which 
is an excess over 1850-51 of 105 vessels and 154, 960.92 tons. 

Exports of American produce to foreign countries, for the year end- 
ing June 30, $48,076,197; do. coastwise, $28,268 et do. of for- 
eign produce to foreign countries, $250,716; total, $76,595,285. 

“Tmports of Specie, year ending August 31, 6,378,52 23; 1850 
—51, $7,937,119: 1849—50, $3,792,062 ; 1848—49, $2,501,- 
250; 1847—48, $1,845,808. 

It will be seer that, although the receipts of cotton show an ex- 
cess in quantity of 434,147 bales, there is an actual decrease in 
value of $164,542. The excess of value in the crop of molasses is 
$1,400,500, and the deficiency in sugar $850,830. With a con- 
siderable decrease in the quantity of pork, there is an excess in va- 
lue of $992,688. There is an excess in bacon and bulk meat of 
$592,373; in lard of $544,441, and in corn of only $63,782: and 
there is a deficiency in tobacco of $539,515; in flour of $526,129; 
in oats of $132,287; in whiskey of $164,288; and in lard oil of 
$ * ,892. The aggregate value of the products of the hog is $15,- 

01,755. 
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Arctic Searching Expedition. 


LITERARY DEPARTMENT. 


ARCTIC SEARCHING EXPEDITION. 


C. B., F. R. S. &c. &c. New York, Harper and Brothers. 





Review by Dr. Prout. 





Conclusion. 


feet below the surtace. 


a straight line to the mouth of Clear river is 300 miles, 


sidered as the source of the Mackenzie. 


primitive rocks. 


fic coast. 


A Journal of a Boat-Voyage through Rupert’s Land and the Arctic Sea, in search 
of the Discovery shins under command of Sir John Franklin, with an Appen- 
dix on the Physical Geography of North America. By Sir JoHn RicHARDson, 


At the junction of Clear-water with the Elk or Athabasca river, 
the banks are formed by limestone strata covered by a thick deposit 
of bituminous shale. This formation which probably corresponds to 
the Marcellus shale of the New York system, forms the banks of the 
Athabasca for some 36 miles below the junction of Clear-water river. 

Three miles below the mouth of Red river acopious spring of min- 
eral pitch issues from a crevice in a cliff composed of sand and bitu- 
men; several smal! birds were found-suffocated in the pitch. 

These limestone and bituminous formations were observed for many 
miles in descending the Athabasca, and they seem to prevail generally 
through the country. The bitumen flows readily into pits dug a few 


The Athabasca river rises near the base of Mount Brown, a peak 
of the Rocky Mountains, 16,000 feet above the ocean. Its course in 


The eleva- 


tion of its source is probably 7 or 8000 feet. Lesser Slave Lake, 
about midway of its source, Is estimated by Capt. Lefroy to be 1800 
feet above the sea. Some of the tributaries of the Oregon arise very 
near the head of the Athabasea, and some of the feeders of the Sac- 
katchewan tuke their origin not far to the southward, It may be con- 


The height of Lake Athabasca above the ocean is estimated by Capt. 
Letroy at 600 feet. Its basin offers another instance of the softer 
strata having been swept away at the line of their junction with the 


A delta, intersected by several channels, exists at the junction of 
Peace river with Athabasca Lake and its outlet, The source of Fin- 
lay’s branch of this river is nearly in the same parallel with its 

-mouth, but in its course the thunk of the river makes a great curve 
to the southward, and its southern tributaries rise in the same mount- 
ains from which Frazer river issues on the west side of the Rocky 
Mountains, the upper waters of the Peace river coming in fact through 
a gap in the chain which forms one of the passes leading to the Paci- 


The vegetation of this district is thus described: “The oaks, the 
elms, the ashes, the Weymuth pine, and pitch pine, which reach the 
Sackatchewan basin, are wanting here, and the balsam-fir is rare; but 
as these trees form no prominent feature of the landscape in the form- 
er quarter, no marked change in the woodland scenery takes place in 
any part of the Mackenzie river district until we approach the shores 
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of the Arctic sea. The white spruce continues to be the predomin- 
ating tree in dry soils whether rich or poor; the Banksian pine occu- 
pies a few sandy spots; the black spruce skirts the marshes; and the 
balsam-poplar and aspen fringe the streams; the latter also spring 
in places where the white spruce has been destroyed by fire. 

canje-birch becomes less abnndant, is found chiefly in rocky districts, 
and is very scarce north of the Arctic circle. 
tains a good size in the sheltered valleys of the Rocky Montains, up 
tothe 65th parallel. Willows, dwarf birches, alders, roses, brambles, 
gooseberries, white cornel, and mooseberry, form the underwood on 
the margins of the forest; but there is no substitute for the heath, 
gorse, and broom, which render the English wild ground so gay. On 
the barren lands, indeed, the heath has representatives in the Lapland 
rhododendron, the 4zalea, Kalmia, and .dndromeda tetragona, but 
these are almost buried among the Corniculariae and Cetraria nivalis 
of the dry sp its, or the Cetraria islandica, and mosses of the moister 
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It still, however, at- 


places, and seircely enrich the colors of the distant hills.” 


Granite knolls and ledges forming rapids were found, as our party 
nroceed down Slave river from lake Athabasca; an extensive cliff of 
limestone with bitumen in its seams, is found 30 miles below Fort 
The clustered nests of large colonies of the republican 
swaliow (Hirundo fulva) adhere to the ledges of the limestone cliffs, 
and the bank swallow has pierced innumerable holes in the sandy 


Chepewyan. 


brows.” 


That part of Slave river which flows over so many ledges, and 
which forms so many cascades giving rise to frequent portages be- 
tween the Isle de Carreboeuf and the Portage of the Drowned, trav- 
erses the northwestern flank of the table land which supports the 
basin of the Athabasca, a line extended from this point to the Rocky 
Mountains nearly S. W., and another prolonged to the N. E., would 


indicate the limit of the Athabasca system towards the Northwest. 


Some idea my be formed of the temperature of this latitude, 60° 
N., in July, from the following extract: “The power of the sun, this 
day, in a cloudless sky, was so great, that Mr, Rae and I were glad 
to take shelter in the water while the crews were engaged on the 
The irritability of the human frame is either greater in 


portages. 


these northern latitudes, or the sun, notwithstanding its obliquity, 
acts more powerfully upon it than near the equator; for I have never 
felt its direct rays so oppressive within the tropics as I have expe- 
rienced them to be on some occasions in the high latitudes. The lux- 
ury of bathing at such times is not without alloy ; for, if you choose 
the mid-day, you are assailed in the water by the Tabani, who draw 
blood inan instant with their formidable lancets; and if you select the 
morning or evening, then clouds of thirsty musquitoes, hovering 
around, fasten on the first part that emerges. Leeches also infest the 


still woters. and are prompt in their aggressions.”’ 


After leaving the Portage of the Drowned, the granitie and volcanic 
rocks disappear, and are seen no more on the course of tLe Macken- 


zie to the Arctic ocean. 


The granitic rocks are found flanking the 


northeast and eastern shores of Great Bear Lake, the last in the line 


of junction between the primitive and silurian rocks, 
up Salt River, one of the tributaries of Slave River, seven or eight eo- 
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pious springs flow from the base of a long ridge, and spreading 
their waters over the plain, deposit much pure common salt in 
large cubical crystals. The Athabasca and Mackenzie River dis- 
tricts are supplied from these salines. Gypsum is found near these 
springs. From the fossils collected on Slave river being silurian, 
Dr. Richardson is inclined to refer this formation to the Onondaga 
salt group of the New York system. Fish abound in Slave River 
and Slave Lake. The J/nconnu or Salmo Mackenzii, and the 
Coregont, or White fish, are the staple fish of the lakes: here 
pike, burbot and trout are also found of excellent quality The 
country between the Portage of the Drowned and Slave Lake is 
generally level, with sandy terraces rising from the river to the 
height of from 20 to 80 feet; near the Lake the banks are alluvial. 
A delta is formed at the mouth like that formed by the Athabasca; 
it is at least 20 miles in extent. 

July 16th our party reached Fort Resolution. ‘Domestic cattle 
have been introduced at this place, and at the posts generally 
throughout the country, even up to Peel’s River and Fort Good 
Hope, within the Arctic circle.”” At no place on our route were 
the musquitoes in denser clouds than this day at Fort Resolu- 
tion.” - ” . 

‘‘Hay River enters the lake at the distance of eleven or twelve 
miles from Canoe River. It is formed of two branches, the west- 
vernmost of which rises from Hay Lake and the other one originates 
not far from the banks of Peace River, and flows past Fort Ver- 
milion. Hay River Fort, now abandoned, stood at the junction of 
the two. On the eastern branch, the country is an agreeable mix- 
ture of prairie and woodland, and this is the limit of those vast 
prairies which extend from New Mexico. Below the forks of Hay 
River the country is covered with a forest intersected by swamps. 

The range of the Wapiti is nearly coincident with the boundaries 
of these prairies. The bison, though inhabiting the prairies in vast 
bands, frequents also the wooded country, and once, I believe, al- 
most al] parts of it down to the coasts of the Atlantic; but it had 
not until lately crossed the Rocky Mountain range, nor is it now 
known on the Pacific slope, except in a very few places. Its most 
northern limit is the Horn Mountain mentioned above. The musk- 
ox does not come to the south of the Arctic circle.” 

In latitude 61 the barking crow, the Corvus @mericanus, finds 
its limit. ‘*It becomes rare before it ceases altogether to be seen, 
and we have not noticed it in flocks since leaving the Sackatche- 
wan .In its gregarious habits on that river it resembles the Euro- 
pean rook, but differs from that bird in the care with which it con- 
ceals its nest.” 

The following extract will give us a view of the structure of this 
region: ‘Between Desmarais’s Fishery, on Slave Lake, and Fort 
Simpson, the direct distance is about 155 geographical miles. In 
the wider parts of the river the coast is shelving, and not easily 
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approached, in boats, from the shallowness of the water; but in the 
narrower places the beach is steep, and the channel is full of bould- 
ers. In a few spots where sections of the strata are visible, a bi- 
tuminous shale, containing many fragments of the small pteropo- 
dous shell, Zentaculites Fissurella, indicates the formation to 
be the same with that on the Athabasca River and Slave Lake, 
which has been said above to be probably the Marcellus shale. Be- 
tween the old fort and Hare-skin River, the basis of the bank is 
formed of a grayish green siate-clay, which, under the influence of 
the weather, breaks into scales Jike wacké, and at last forms a te- 
nacious clay. The whole banks of the river seem to belong to a 
shale formation; but from the want of induration of the beds, they 
have crumbled into a slope more or less steep, and the capping of 
sand, clay and boulders has fallen down and covered the declivity. 
On the south, a long even rising ground, named the Trout Mount- 
ain, which runs parallel to the rivor ata distance of from 10 to 20 
miles, is visible at intervals the whole way; anda similar but high- 
er range, named the Horn Mountain, exists on the north.” 

The following notice of the limit of the Cerealia is interesting : 
‘‘Barley is usually sown here (Fort Simpson) from the 20th to the 
25th of May, and is expected to be ripe on the 20th of August, 
after an interval of 92 days. In some seasons it has ripened on 
the 15th. Oats, which take longer time, do not thrive quite so 
well, and wheat does not come to maturity. Potatoes yield well, 
and no disease has as yet affected them, though the early frosts 
sometimes hurt the crop. Barley, in favorable seasons, gives a 
good return at Fort Norman, which is further down the river; and 
potatoes and various garden vegetables are also raised there. The 
65th parallel of latitude may, therefore, be considered as the north- 
ern limit of the Cerea/ia in this meridian; for though in good sea- 
sons, and in warm, sheltered spots, a little barley might possibly 
be reared at Fort Good Hope, the attempts hitherte made there 
have failed. In Siberia it is said that none of the corn tribe are 
found north of 60°. But in Norway barley is reported to be cul- 
tivated, in certain districts, under the 70th parallel. It takes 3 
months, usually, to ripen on the Mackenzie, and on our arrival at 
Fort Simpson we found it in full ear, having been sown 75 days 
previously. In October, 1836, a pit sunk by Mr. M’Pherson, in 
a heavy mixture of sand and clay, to the depth of 16 feet 10 inch- 
es, revealed 10 feet 7 inches of thawed soil on the surface, and 6 
feet 3 inches of a permanently frozen layer, beneath which the 
ground was not frozen.” 

Here is a track for a railroad, marked out from the Mackenzie 
to the Pacific coast, if the manza should last until this upper re- 
gion shall have become populated. ‘‘Fort Simpson stands on an 
island at the junction of the River of the Mountains ( 2tévéére aur 
Liards) with the Mackenzie. This large tributary originates in 
the recesses of the Rocky Mountains, by many small streams 
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which, uniting, form two branches. Both branches rise to the 
westward of the higher peaks, and afford another of the many in- 
stances of streams of magnitude crossing the chain.” 

In nine hours after leaving Fort Simpson, our party gained the 
first view of the Rocky Mount: ains, which are described as follows: 
‘‘When the mountains are first seen, in descending the river, they 
present an assemblage of conical peaks, rising apparently about 
2000 feet above the valley: and itis not until we come opposite to 
the end of the first mountain, that we observe them to be disposed 
in parallel ridges, having a direction of about south-southwest and 
bimere ae t: which makes an angle of rather more than 45 
degrees with the axis of the great chain, from which they project 
like spurs. The circumstance of the valleys pervading the chain 
transversely, though with more or less of ascent, explains the rea- 
son of the princip: al rivers on both the eastern and western slopes 
having their sources beyond the axis of the range, and flowing 
through it. From some passages in Dr. Hooker’s letters I infer 
that the Himalayas have a simils ar configuration.” 

_—s = Traders who have crossed from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific slopes of the continent say that there are 14 or 15 ranges 
of hills, and that when they are viewed from the summit of a peak, 
the mountain tops appear to be crowded together in great confu- 
sion, like a sea of conical billows.”’ 

The geological formations on this portion of the Mackenzie are 
thus referred to: ‘*On the Mackenzie, ashaly formation makes the 
chief part of the banks, and also much of the undulating valleys 
between the elevated spurs. It is based on horizontal beds of 
limestone, and in some places of sandstone, which abut against the 
inclined strata of the lofty wall-like ridges, or rest partially on 
their ec dges. Covering the sh: aly beds, hove exists in many pla- 
ces a deposit of sand, sometimes cohering so as to form a friable 
sandstone; andwhere a good section of the bank occurs, a capping 
of gravel and boulders, of various thickness, is seen crowning the 
whole, The shale crumb les readily, and often takes fire sponta- 
neously, occasioning the ruin of the bank, so that it is only by the 
encroachments of the river carrying away the debris that the true 
structure is revealed. The boulders that have dropped from above 
pave the beach in many places as closely and regularly as if it 
were a work of art, the passage of ice over them driving them firm- 
ly and evenly into the bed of tenacious clay which the shale in 
breaking down produces.” 

ss] have no evidence whereby the geological age of the shale may 
be certainly deduced, but am inclined to consider it as belonging 
to the epoch of the Marcellus deposit, on account of its exact lit - 
ological resemblance to the bituminous beds of Athabasca River, 
and the occurrence of the Tentaculites Fissuredla in the frag- 
ments which line the beach at the west end of Great Slave Lake. 
The difficulty of deciding upon the age of the beds through which 
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the river flows is increased by the occurrence among them of a 
tertiary lignite formation, which also takes fire spontaneously. 
This general account of the rocks of the Mackenzie is here intro- 
duced to facilitate the subsequent descriptions of such points as I 
landed upon ” 

Among the animals of this region the Ovis Montana, the mount- 
ain sheep, or the Foolish Bear of the Slave Indians, is found as 
far as the Arctic ocean; its hair is coarse and not wooly. The 
goat-antelope, Antilocapra Americana, which has a long-stapled 
wool, does not range above the Liards River. The Reindeer fre- 
quents the vaileys here, and the moose deer ranges nearly to the 
Arctic Sea. The musk-ox and buffalo are not found in this region, 
the latter being limited to the [forn Mountain, and the former 
keeps within the Arctic circle to the east of the Mackenzie. The 
little Pika, or tail-less hare, is found here. Say’s grouse, Tetrao 
Sayi, has not been killed further north than Nohanné Bute; the 
pin-tailed grouse is found near the Arctic Sea; the Tetrao Cana- 
densis is found on Peel’s River; the willow and white-tailed ptar- 
migans are also found here, the last named is an Alpine species. 
The American magpie has not been seen to the north Liards Riv- 
er, and is rare even there. 

From the first spur of the Rocky Mountains chain to the points 
where the Mackenzie breaks through the second or the Rock by 
the River’s Side, shaly beds of bituminous limestones and sand- 
stones prevail, and the surface is often covered with boulders and 
gravel. The formations here seem to be similar to those on the 
Clear-water and Athabasca Rivers. 

A very interesting tertiary formation abounding in coal and lig- 
nite was found, between Fort Norman and Bear Lake River. We 
extract a part of our author’s notice of it, as it will throw light 
upon the formation of our own coal measure and account for the 
pseudo-vuleanoes found upon the Missouri River: ‘*The coad, 
when recently extracted from the beds. is massive, and most gen- 
erally shows the woody structure distinctly, the beds appearing to 
be composed of pretty large trunks of trees lying horizontally, and 
having their woody fibres and layers much twisted and contorted, 
similar to the white spruce now growing in exposed situations in 
the same latitude. Specimens of this coal, examined by Mr. 
Bowerbank, were pronounced by him to be decidedly of coniferous 
origin, ani the structure of the wood to be more like that of Pinus 
than .2raucaria ; but on this latter point he was not so certain. 
It is probable that the examination of a greater variety of speci- 
mens would detect several kinds of wood in the coal, as a bed of 
fossil leaves connected with the formation reveals the existence at 
the time of various dicotyledonous trees, propably @erinea, and 
of one which I am inclined to consider as belonging to the yew 
tribe. To these I shall refer again.” 
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‘When exposed for even a short time to the atmosphere, the 
coal splits into rhomboida] fragments, which again separate into 
thin layers, so that it is difficult to preserve a piece large enough 
to show the woody structure in perfection. Much of it falls event- 
ually into a coarse powder; and if exposed to the action of moist 
air inthe mass it takes fire, and burns with a fetid smell, and little 
smoke or flame, leaving a brownish-red ash, not one-tenth of the 
original bulk of coal taken from the purer beds, for some contain 
much more earthy matter.” 

‘From the readiness with which the coal takes fire spontaneous- 
ly, the beds are destroyed as they become exposed to the atmos- 
phere; and the bank is constantly tumbling down, so that itis only 
when the debris have been washed away by the river, that good 
sections are exposed. ‘The beds were on fire near Bear River, 
when Sir Alexander Mackenzie discovered them, in 1785, andthe 
smoke with flame visible by night, has been present in some part 
or other of the formation ever since.” 

‘‘From one to four beds of coal are exposed above the water lev- 
el on the banks of the river, the'thickest of which exceeds 3 yards, 
and was visible a short way above Bear River in the autumn only 
—the Mackenzie being then seven or eight feet below its spring 
level.” 

Beds of gravel, potter’s clay and pipe-clay are found associated 
with the coal. The natives use the pipe-clay as food in times of 
great scarcity, a custom which Humboldt says, prevails with a tribe 
on the Oronoka. 

It is evident from the following account that a student of nature 
may find more to interest him in this ice-bound region than he ever 
dreamed of in his boldest closet reveries. ‘‘As has been already 
said, the general aspect of the forest does not alter in the descent 
of the Mackenzie. The white spruce continues to be the chief 
tree. In this quarter it attains a girth of four or five feet, and a 
height of about sixty in a growth of from two to three hundred 
years, as shown by the annual layers of wood. One tree, cut down 
in a sheltered valley near Clark’s Hill, measured the unusual length 
of 122 feet, but was comparatively slender. Most of the timber i is 
twisted, particularly where the trees grow in exposed situations. 
The Banksian pine was not traced to the north of Great Bear Lake 
River; but the black spruce, in a stunted form, is found on the 
borders of swamps as far as the woods extend. The dogwood, sil- 
very oleaster ( Elwagnus argentea), Shepherdia, and melan- 
chier grow on banks that in Europe would be eovered with gorse 
and breom, and the southern Salix candida is replaced by the 

more luxuriant and much handsomer Salix spectosa, which is the 
prince of the willow family.’ 

Besides these the Hedysarum Maekenzii and boreale, the Dry- 
as Drummondii, the Androsace Chamezejasmi, Calipso borealis, the 
lady slipper (Cypripedia), and many other flowering plants adorn 
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and many feathered inhabitants enliven the forests of this district 
on the borders of the Arctic. ‘*The cheerful and familiar Sy/via 
zstiva is one of the earliest arrivals in spring, coming in com- 
pany with the well-known American robin ( 7'urdus mugra- 
tortus) and the purple and rusty grakles. A little later, the va- 
ried thrush makes its appearance from the shores of the Pacific. 
The white-bellied swallow ( Hirundo bicolor ) breeds, at Fort Nor- 
man, in holes of rotten trees; and the Scalia arctica, a represen- 
tative of the blue-bird so common in the United States, enlivens 
the banks of the Mackenzie, coming, however, not from the At- 
lantic coasts, but from the opposite side of the Rocky Mountain 
range. On the Mackenzie, there is an intermingling of the floras 
of both coasts, as well as of the migratory feathered tribes, the 
Rocky Mountain range not proving a barrier to either.” 

The Bonapartean gull, the short-billed gull, the harlequin duck, 
the golden-winged woodpecker, and other birds are found about 
great Bear Lake. Frogs are said to reach to the 68th parallel; a 
few snakes to within the Arctic circle, while turtles are limited to 
the 51st degree of north latitude. 

But little occurs to excite interest inthe voyage from Bear Lake 
to the Arctic sea. Down to Fort Good Hope, bituminous shales, 
sandstones and limestones prevail, which are referred by Dr. Rich- 
ardson to the oolite. 

The predacity of the falcon is thus noticed: **This falcon is not 
rare throughout the Mackenzie,where it preys on the passenger pigeon 
and smaller birds. Mr. M’Pherson related to me one ot its feats, 
which he witnessed some years previously as he was ascending the 
river. A white owl ( Styx nyctea), in flying over a cliff, seized 
and carried off an unfledged peregrine in its claws, and, crossing 
to the opposite beach, lighted to devour it. The parent bird fol- 
lowed, screaming loudly, and, stooping with extreme rapidity, 
killed the owl by a single blew, after which it flew quickly back to 
its nest. On coming to the spot, Mr. M’Pherson picked up the 
owl, but, though he examined it narrowly, he could not detect in 
what part the death blow had been received ; nor could he, from 
the distance, perceive whether the peregrine struck it with wing or 
claws.” 

On the 28th of July, our party met at the Ramparts a body of 
Indians, the first met with on the route from Cumberland House. 

“On the top of Rampart Cliffs we found a large body of Hare 
Indians encamped. This is a common summer haunt of these peo- 
ple, who resort thither to avail themselves of the productive fishery 
which exists above the defile. At this time, owing to the river not 
having subsided so rapidly as usual, they were taking only asmall 
number of fish, and, consequ2ntly, were cemplaining of want of 
food. This people, and most of the tribes who live the whole year 
on the immediate banks of the Mackenzie, depend greatly for sub- 
sistence on the hare (Lepus .2mericanus). Of these animals 
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traveling in large bands.”’ 


the future provide for itself.”’ 


his fowling- piece. ” 


they kill incredible numbers ; but every six or seven years, from 
some cause, the hares disappear sud len! y throughout the whole 
country; so that not one can be found either dead or alive. Inthe 
following year a few re -appear; and in three years they are as nu- 
merous as before. The Canadian lynx migrates when the hares, 
on which it chiefly preys, become searce. The musk-rat is subject 
to periodical murrains, when great numbers lie dead in their nests; 
but the dead hares are not found, whence we may conjecture that 
when their numbers become excessive they disappear by migration. 
I could not learn, however, that the Indians had ever seen thein 


**The Hare Indians are a tribe of the Tinné or Chepewyan na- 
tion, and speak a language differing only as a provincial dialect. 
They are, like the rest of the nation, a timid race, and live in con- 
tinual dread of the Eskimos, whom they suppose not only to be very 
warlike and ferocious, but also endowed with great conjuring pow- 
ers, by which they can compass the death of an enemy at a di- 
stance. The possession of fire-arms does not embolden the Tinné 
to risk an open encounter with the Eskimo bowmen ; 
when they are assembled in large numbers, as we found them at 
the Ramparts, they seldom pitch a tent on the banks of the river, 
but skulk under the branches of a tree, cut down so as to appear 
to have fallen naturally from the brow of the cliff; and they do not 
; venture to make a smoke, or rear any object that can be seen from 
. a distance. On the first appearance of a canoe or boat, they hide 
themselves, with their wives and children, in the woods, until they 
have reconnoitred, and ascertained the character of the object of 
their fears. More than once in our descent of the river, when we 
had landed to cook breakfast or supper, and were not at all aware 
of the vicinity of natives, a family would crawl from their hiding- 
places, and come to our fire. They always pleaded want of food; 
and as their wretched appearance spoke strongly of their necessi- 
ties, they invariably shared our meals ; but not unfrequently they 
sold us a fish or two before we parted ; being probably what they 
had reserved.for their next mea!, if we had not furnished them with 
one. We never found them with abundance of food; 
of plenty, they do not think it necessary to lay up a stock, but let 


and unless 


for, in times 


‘It is supposed that formerly the Eskimos were in the habit of 
ascending the river to the Ramparts, to collect fragments of flinty 
slate for !ance and arrow-points; but they have been only once so 
far up, since the trading-posts were established. An old Indian, 
who was alive within a few years, told Mr. Bell that on that occa- 
sion he was wounded by an arrow; wr that he succeeded in esca- 
ping to the top of the cliff, from whence he killed two Eskimos with 


The Mackenzie forms an extensive delta before it reaches the 
ocean, similar but more extensive than those formed by the Atha- 
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basca and Slave Rivers, before they enter their respective Lakes. 
Our travelers reached the Arctic ocean onthe 3d of August, where 
we must take leave of them, as we have already extended this ab- 
stract beyond the limits assigned us, in endeavouring to present 
some of the more important facts and discoveries, and at the same 
time preserving a view of the entire line of trave! through Rupert’s 
Land, a portion of our continent whose physical characters are 
so ably portrayed in the work before us. We regret that we are 
prevented from selecting many of the beautiful descriptions of this 
country, and more of the facts which relate to its geography and 
natural history. 

That part of the work which refers to the further progress of 
the expedition, to the difficu.ties and dangers which Dr. Richard- 
son and his party met with, in navigating the Arctic, the loss of 
their vessels amidst the icefloes, their toilsome journey up the 
Copper Mine river to Fort Contidence on Great Bear Lake, where 
they went into winter quarters, is full of interest, but such details 
are familiar to those who have read the several Arctic voyages al- 
ready published. 

The result of this expedition as well as that of all others under- 
taken to relieve this brave and intrepid commander, this noble- 
hearted and excellent man, is well known to every one. 

Sir John Richardson after remaining in winter-quarters at Fort 
Confidence, returned to England in 1349. The facts and observ- 
ations made at this post will prove of much value to science. As 
an addition to his narrative, he gives us a Journal of Mr. Rae’s 
Expedition—Four chapters on the manners and customs of the va- 
rious Indian tribes inhabiting Rupert’s Land; a discourse on Phys- 
ical Geography, one on the geographical distribution of plants, a 
catalogue of insects, a chapter on climatology, and several voca- 
bularies of the Indian tribes of this region, all of which materially 
enhance the value of the work. It may be considered as one of 
the richest contributions to general knowledge which has appeared 
in the present age, and should be in the library of, every intelligent 
reader and true lover of science. We trust the Messrs. Harpers’ 
in their next edition, will give us a map with the work; this was an 
oversight in its publication. 
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LIGHT OF LOVE. 
We hear of rich pearls in the waters below, 
Bright stars in the heavens above ; 
But yet there’s a ray which neither bestow: 
°Tis the mild, liquid glance of true love. 


This, this is the jewel, the fairest on earth, 
That charms even Angels on high, 

That ’rouses faint spirits of glorious worth, 
To win their way home in the sky. 

2Qist August, 1851. 
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ORATORY. 


Random Thoughts by an Occasional Writer. 


NO. V. 





“If we represent to ourselves the numerous assemblies of Athens or Rome, in 
which the greatest interests of those States are considered, and where the orator 
from the tribunal of harangues reigns by his eloquence over an immense people 
who hear him with a profound silence interrupted unly by applause and acclam- 
ations; vf all that the world ever contained of magnificent in appearance or most 
capable of dazzling the mind, is there any thing so grand, so soothing to self-love 
asthis * * * * ®* This is the talent that exalts the orator above the vulgar 
of mankind and almost above humanity itself,””—T[ Rollin. ] 

Itis gratifying to believe that amidst all the vicissitudes of time, though for a mo- 
ment a cloud may have rested on the intelligence of the world, in the main, tne 
intellectual improvement of mankind has been progressive ; and the channel of 
human knowledge has been broadening and deepening as it has come down to us 
from remoter generations. 

Since the extinguishment of the lights of knowledge in the wreck of the ancient 
Republics we have seen all that was lost, in many instances, entirely recovered. 

In others we have had occasion to remark the vast superiority in extent as well 
as value of modern attainments. 

It may. however, be observed that the general fact in this case as in many others 
is not without its exceptions; and in certain particulars a regard for truth requires 
us to yield the palm of merit to the ancients. Among these oratory may be men- 
tioned as not the least remarkable. This is an art which it would seem was de- 
signed to flourish contemporaneously with learning: and to exhibit its maturest 
growth and greenest vigor when learning asserts most triumphantly her dominion 
over the mind of man. Nevertheless it appears to have declined in the same de- 
gree that the sciences have advanced, and knowledge has spread its influence 
abroad. 

Why is it that while many other arts and sciences have made such immeasur- 
able acquisitions, the art of speaking, their twin sister, and coequal luminary in 
the constellation of letters should have nearly dwindled out of sight. 

Among all the faculties of our nature, none is more valuable, none contributes 
more to the dignity of man than that of speech. Possessed of this he rises at once 
above the level of the mere animal creation. 

It is by the communion and collision of thought that reason is stimulated into 
action. 

Emulation springs out of the capacity to exchange our ideas, and to emulation 
justly belong the power, the struggle and the triumph of genius. It is speech 
that ministers alike to our most common, as well as our greatest wants. 

It is our readiest and most reliable dependance inevery emergency. How great 
tnerefore, should be the inducements to develop all its native powers and latent 
energies, and to call forth all its inherent graces and attractions. Who has not 
seen the value of an ability to speak with se!f-possession merely before a public 
audience ? Whose condition in life is so obscure, whose so high that he may not 
be required to speak in defence of his liberty, his character, or his life ? : 

Recurring to the past, how many recollections arise upon the mind, of empires 
suddenly mounting to celebrity, or governments revolutionized; when old land 
marks have been blot'ed out, and confusion and disorder have assumed the places 
of peace and quiet ; where in the one case it has been the distinguished share of 
the orator, to summon the energies of a nation to the great work, and in the ether 
to stand forth a dauntless advocate of truth and mercy curbing the passions of 
lawless men, and staying the hand of violence. 

It is not a little surprising that such an art should have diminished ever so 
slightly in the respect of the world; appealing so powerfully as it does to the 
pride of man; and invoking in its pursuit the loftiest motives of human ambition. 

Rome and Athens, more than any other nations, were the nurses of oratory. Of 
all their Gods and Goddesses Mercury alone appeared to challenge a pre-eminent 
adoration: and in proportion to the offerings they laid at his feet, did he reward 
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them * ith outpourings of his inspiration. Jupiter was reverenced for the thun- 
ders which he brandished ; but often ere the bolt had fallen, his arm was para- 
lized, and his vengeance dissipated by the melting strains of this enchanting Di- 
vinity. So high was the regard in which the speaking art was held, that under 
the authority of senates, pubiic institutions were founded, and teachers employed 
to preside over them in the instruction of youth. 

Here were produced the most perfect models of oratory the world has ever 
seen. But why isit, I have asked, that after the lapse of so many centuries, 
when even the improvements in the single science of geography must fail to sug- 
gest an adequate idea of the extension ot knowledge, when old sciences have been 
making so many strides towards perfection, and new oues formerly unknown, 
have been brought to light, pouring upon the mind such a flood of sublime and 
beautiful images, oratory in the meanwhile should have been retrograding ? The 
moderns may justly boast of their Lockes, their Bacons, their Newtons, their 
Davys and their Franklins, names that shine as stars of the first magnitude in the 
heavens of moral and natural philosophy and astronomy, but where shall we 
find a Hortensius or a Cicero, a Pericles or a Demosthenes ? Alas—nowhere! 

It would not be an uninstructing or uninteresting inquiry: what are the causes 
of those revolutions in taste or sentiment that at different periods of human affairs 
have widely diverted the course of thought, and sometimes totally arrested the 
march of improvement? Certainly, we can have no motive to disparage the char- 
acter of those specimens of oratory which have won an unbounded applause in 
Europe and America during the two past centuries: and which have been often 
supposed to have reached the acmé of human powers. 

it may well be conceded that such names as Somers, Chatham, Curran, Sheri- 
dan, Bossuet, Massillon, Henry, Pinkney, Clay and Webster will ever stand upon 
the historic page in close association with all that is profound in logic, or splen- 
did in imagination. But these are not the only essentials to a perfect oratory: 
and he whose claims to distinction, (however eminent they may be,) can rest on 
nothing further, is destined to shine with a diminished luster. 

Such is the stamp of the best oratory of modern times. It falls short: far short 
of what it might be. It is not the light of the sun, eclipsing by his refulgent 
beams all other lights. It is rather that of the moon paling without hiding the 
lesser stars. Whether we consider the effect produced by the ancient orators on 
the ininds of those to whom they spoke ; or the opinions of the most competent 
judges of their day, touching tae degree of excellence which they had reached, 
we shall be forced to admit the inferiority of the moderns. 

When Demosthenes was to speak on any important occasion, we are told, that 
the report going forth drew all ingenious men to Athens, as to the greatest wonder 
of the world. And there was a time in Rome when all the wealth of India would 
not have been half so attracting, nor could all the spices of Arabia have breathed 
half such fragrance to a Roman audience, as the tongue of Tully, 

But to return from this digression: to what cause are we to attribute the infe- 
rior character of our modern orators? Are we to say, there are no longer any 
occasions adapted to that higher order of the art exhibited by the ancient masters? 
Shall we say, that tyrants were once more cruel and oppressive, and the spirit of 
liberty more ardent in its aspirations ? Or shall we admit that other more ridic- 
nlous excuse, that nature is growing old, and is at last incapable of producing 
works of as solid merit as she did in days of yore ? 

These reasons, if they de erve the name, have not been adverted to for the pur- 
pose of discussion: but rather by leaving them to show their own futility, to di- 
rect the mind of the reader more readily to the truth. It is not unnatural that we 
should frame excuses to cover our imbecility, but it is namanly to do so. There 
is no question, we presume, but that the discovery of the art of printing, about 
the middle of the 15th century, exerted an influence unfavorable to the promotion 
of eloguence. This was also the era of the revival of letters. The speaking art 
which had always been the principal medium of popular information, awakening 
from the sleep of ages, found a rival in the press. | Composition was easier than 
oratory. To reach an eminence in it required far less time and study. Withal it 
was adapted to operate through the medium of the press upon a much more ex- 
tended sphere. Oratory under these circumstances first, fell into the back ground, 
and soon after ceased entirely to be cultivated as an art. It never has been taught 
in modern times, as it was by the Greeks and Romans. There is really no edu- 
cation of our modern orators atall as such. It was remarked by an American 
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author, in 1841, that “‘among the numerous colleges with which our country 
abounds, there is not a single one endowed with a professorship of elocution.”” 
A few lessons in declamation to wear off his embarrassment as it is expressed, is 
about the extent of all that can be denominated the education of the modern ora- 
tor. With this, he is ushered forth upon the arena a candidate for honors and 
distinction. The result is, that some borne up by the strong wing of genius, have 
succeeded beyons all reasonable expectation; but oftener than otherwise, disap- 
pointment has marked the course of the youthful aspirant. The space appropri- 
ated to these remarks is small: but a few moments employed in elucidating the 
ancient method may not be regarded as wholly lost. The education of a Greek 
or Roman orator was sui generis, and commenced at the earliest possible age. The 
regulation of the voice came first: and this was effected as well by rehearsals as 
the less embarrassing course of causing the pupil to apply his rules in conversa- 
tion. In this way all the force and melody and modulation of tone of which the 
human organs are susceptible, were readily acquired at the age in which imita- 
tion is easiest, and before habit has become inveterate. ‘This was the source of 
that clear distinct articulation conveying every word and every syllable of every 
word directly to the ear of the listener: of that ravishing harmony of intonation, 
for which the ancient orators were so famous; and which whether falling in 
whispers, or rising with majesty and power above the commotions of the most 
turbulent popular assemblies, it has been said, could almost compensate the hear- 
er for the want of argument. ‘Action’? was another part of tuition. What De- 
mosthenes thought of its importance, is known to every one. To adjust the per- 
son to the happiest attitudes; to accustom its members to assume every necessary 
posture with ease and grace: to represent and enforce every emotion with a fitting 
natural sign, was the work not of a day, a week ora year ; but of many years of 
care and study. A critical acquaintance with the meaning of terms, indeed a per 
fect knowledge of language was another indispensable requisite in the opinion of 
the masters. Accordingly, we are informed, it was sometimes contested between 
them, whether one could express a sentiment by a greater variety of chaste and 
elegant phrases, or the other by more appropriate natural signs. To penetrate 
into the inmost recesses of the human heart, to scan its impulses, and analyze its 
motives, to learn its fortresses and its passes, to invoke with equal facility and 
power, the reason and the passions of their auditors, was the crowning effect of 
their system, And hence, it is they are described, on certain great occasions, as 
speaking rather like Gods than men. They “thundered and lightened,’ they 
broke up the fountains of the deep, and sent them pouring forward in a resistless 
flood; again at their bidding the angry billows retired sullenly back, and sunk into 
their secret homes. This is the oratory which it is said “shook distant thrones, 
and caused the extremities of the earth to tremble.”? But its like is no longer to 
be found among men. Once, no work of genius was thought to depend so essen- 
tially, upon great parts and industry as to speak in public; but now there is 
scarcly anything that we undertake to do with less consideration. 


THE SPIRIT-BR!DE. 


1. 


My mind often wanders, and roams through the world, 
t only through this, but with pinions unfurl'd, 
It soars through the clouds, and with rapturous eye, 
Catches visions of bliss, in the realms of the sky. 
> 


2. 
Then again it alights, by the brow of wild mountains, 
Where mingle together, bright cascades and fountains, 
Where the carol of birds, and the dashing of spray, 
Are as pleasant as zephyrs, with flowers at play. 
3 


But these charms delight not, althouch they are, even, 
sto Adam, without Eve, was primeval Eden— 
He wanted a bride, she was made—Eve—the real. 
I want and create my own Bride—the Ideal. 


Each line of the figure is drawn from the mind, 
Decked with pure grace and beauty and sweetness combin'd 
Her perfections distract me—I beckon—the Fair— 
E She conseats—'Tis all Fancy—1 clasp—the thin air. 
th October, Si. 








































Spiritual Communion. 


SPIRITUAL COMMUNION 


Bin ich ein Gott ? Mir wird fo Licht! 
ny jebau’ in diejea reinen Sirgen 
Die wirfende Natur yor meiner Geele lieqen. 
Seut ert errenn’ ich, was der Weise price ; 
di ¢ (Se ijterme! t ijt Nicht verjebloyen 5 
poeit Sian ijt gu, dein Herz ijt tent! 
ilu, bare, Sdbiiler, unverbroyen, 
“Die ird jhe Bruit im Yorgenrorh '/ 
Goithe’s Faufk. 
Am I a God? I've so much light! 
In these clear traces 1 am viewing 
Nature, herself, before my soul. renewing. 
And feel that what the Sage has said is right 
“The spirit-world is not debarred; 
“Thy sense is shut, thy heart is dead! 
“Up, scholar, and let naught retard, 
Thy progress in the moraing-red |" J. EB. 






Some fear and doubt, others revere and believe, too blindly, the phenomena of 


hiture, 


Superstition results from excessive fear and doubt, as well as from excessive 


reverence and faith. 


Common sense is too cunning to disclose its superstition. 


Philosophy displays the most perfect propriety, distinguished by a freedom 


from bias and from prejudice, and by a loving disposition for facts—for their de- 


velopment, their accumulation and for their classification in systematic order. 


j Let the secret, yes, the sacred truths of nature be investigated by this freely- 
; loving, philosophic disposition—the Franklin—the true American disposition ; 
> and then even the superhuman power of magic—the black art—may be brought 


forth into the clear light of every day life, and mystery become matter-of-fact. 


But little children should not meddle with edged tools—-they are dangerous,— 


are apt to cut unskillful managers. 
. 

fiugers. 

weather. 


lin the other harmlessly under his thumb. 


ieee Wasilla iy. 


Little children should not go too near a fire—it is dangerous, is apt to burn their 
Yet edged tools are good for a mechanic, and a fire is comfortable in cold 
Sieam is dangerous, and so is lightning; yet Watts brought the one, and Frank- 


Fire, sword steam and lightning, which in their lawless fury have caused the 


deat of thousands, and made millions mourn, are now our most oSedient ser- 


Vants. 


But we have not yet conquered every power in the material kingdom. 


‘The wind bloweth where it listeth,and thou hearest the sound thereof, but canst 


‘not tell whence it cometh and whither it goeth.? 


This aerial substance has through all ages been driving its ‘sightless couriers’, 


sometimes gently as the evening zephyr, sometimes wildly as the raging tempest, 


over the earth. 


ocean with his airy team.! 
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W est ern Journal & Civilian, vol. 8, page 376. 








Ericsson, of New York, has caught these invisible horses. He is now hitch- 
ing them to his engine, and we are daily expecting to hear of him ploughing the 


See Ericsson’s Caloric Engine, quoted from “Hunt's Merchants’ Magazine,” in the 
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The age of steam is passing away. The age of air is adv1ncing. 
Flat-boats were, steam-boats are, air-boats will be our commercial vessels. 


it 


Reichenbach, of Vienna, has discovered a new material force. He calls 
Odie Force. 

Magnets, crystals, sun, moon, stars, heat, friction, light, chemisis, digestion, 
matter in general, and the whole universe are its sources. 


Its most sensible manifestations are light and aura. 

One of the applications of its laws proves the grave-yard-ghost to be nothing 
more than illuminated aura, resulting from the decomposition of the buried body 
aud a play of chemical affinities ; that this very apparition may be felt as well as 
seen by morbidly sensitive people ; and thus shows that that which some feared, 
some scouted, some believed and some revered as a spirit, is only an interesting 
production of nature, which a cheraist may re-produce in his laboratory.” 

We may soon hear more of Reichenbach and the Odic-Power. 

The Rev. Dr. Hitchcock, President of Amherst College, has published a work 
on the Religion of Geology. 

In his XI. lecture, on * The future condition and destiny of the earth,’ by an ad- 
mirable series of biblical, analogical and inductive reasoning, based on the science 
of matter and of mind, he arrives at the probable conclusion that the spiritual 
body wili be composed of the material substance of luminiferous ether, which, 
with some of its laws, he describes as follows anc applies to the spiritual body: 


‘*Now, the question arises, Do we know of any form of matter in the present world which 
remains the same at all temperatures, and in all circumstances, which no chemical or me- 
chanical agencies can alter?—a substance which remains unchanged inthe very heart of the 
ice around the poles, and in the focus of a volcano; which remains untouched by the most 
powerful reagents which the chemist can apply, and by the mightiest forces which the me- 
chanician can bring to bear upon it? It seems to me that modern science does render the ex- 
istence of such a substance probable, though net cognizable by the senses. It is the lumini- 
ferous ether, that attenuated medium by which light, and heat, and electricity are transmitted 
from one part of the universe to another, by uxdulations of inconceivable velocity. This 
strange fluid. whose existence and action seems all but demonstrated by the phenomena of 
light, heat, and electricity, and perhaps, too, by the resistance experienced by Encke’s, Bie- 
la‘s, and Halley’s comets, must possess the extraordinary characteristic above pointed out. 
It must exist and act wherever we find light, heat, or electricity; and where do we not find 
them? They penetrate through what hus been calied empty space ; and, therefore, this ether 
exists there. propagating its undulations at the astonishing rate of two hundred thousand 
miles persecond. ‘They emanate in constant successien trom every intensely heated focus, 
such as the sun, the voleano, and the chemical furnace; dnd, therefore, this strange medium is 
neither dissipated nor affected by the strongest known heat. Both light and heat are trans- 
mitted through ice: and, therefore, this ether cannot be congealed. ‘ise same is true of glass, 
and every transparent substance, however dense; and even the most solid metals convey heat 
and electricity with remarkable facility; and, therefore, this ether exists and acts with equal 
facility in the most solid massesas ina vacuum. In short, it seems to be independentof che- 
mical or mechanical changes, and to act unobstructed in all possible modifications of matter. 
And, though too evanescent to be cognizable by the senses. or the most delicate chemical and 
mechanical tests, it possesses, nevertheiess, a most astonishing activity. 

Now, I am not going toassert that the spiritual body will be composed of this luminiferous 
ether. But. since we know not the composition of that body, itis lawful to suppose that such 
muy be its constitution. This is surely possible, and that is all which is essential to my present 
argument. 

Admitting its truth, the following interesting conclusions follow: 

In the first place, the spiritual body would be unaffected by all possible changes of tempera- 
ture. It might exist as well in the midst of fire, or of ice, asin any intermediate temperature. 
Hence it might pass from one extreme of temperature to another. and be at home in them all; 
and this is what we might hope for in a future world. Some, indeed, have imagined that the 
sun will be the future heaven of the righteous: and on this supposition there is no absurdity in 
the theory. Nor would there be in the hypothesis which should locate heaven in solid ice, or 
in the centre of the earth. 

In the second place, on this supposition, the spiritual hody would be unharmed by those 
chemical and mechar ical agencies which matter in no other form can resist. . 

The question has often arisen. how the glorified body, if material, would be able to escape 
all sources of injury, so asto be immortal as the soul. In this hy pothesis, we see how it is pos- 
sible; for though the whole globe should change its chemical constitution, though worlds 
should dash upon worlds, the spiritual body, though present at the very point where the ter- 
rible collision took place, would feel no injury; and safe in its immortal habitation, the soul 
might smile amid *the wreck of matter and the crush of world.” 

In the third place, on this supposition, the soul might communicate its thoughts and receive 
a knowledge of events and of other minds, through distaaces inconceivably great, with the 





2. See Reichenbach’s Dynamics of Magnetism, page,141, see’s 156, 157 and 158. 
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speed of lightning. If we suppose the soul, in sueh a tenement, could transmit its theughts 
and desires, and receive impressions, through the miniferous ether, with only the same 
velocity as light, it might communicate with other beings upon the sun, at the distance of one 
huvdred million miles, in ¢ ht minutes; and such a power We may reasonal ly expect the soul 
w hereafter possess, Whether derived from this or some other agency. We cannot believe 
tl iu another wo tt soul’s communication wich t rest of the universe will be as lim- 
ed asin the ese state. © s suppusition, she yt Ww er through the universe to 
le ithe event « v er spheres, forthe i zence would be rne on the morn- 
it ‘ " 5 s 
this rs t germ ot the future spirit ody may, even in this world, 
es y be this which s will come seeking after on the resurrec 
. .? ’ , . 
| s XIIth lecture « Telegr rpriee System of t Universe, President Hitch- 
cock alludes to Re wenvach’s fre searches, and his discovery ot the Odic Force 
is fjOlLLOWS 
seems to e been co ted w t fairness and scientific skill, and the 
the seve of the mest lished scientific men in Europe. If 
t Lis t ts, they pi Lise toe 1 osophically . popular super- 
rs ey ) es rism, V s s é in agency, eithe 
s . we so, an interest s tto the principle of this lecture.” 
¢ ‘ 8 t edto bv this he de eavoredt ow, that e i 
s erte 1 h 1 syst ; tl certain el- 
$1 ‘ t ‘ igh i t 10 ke j e ex ments. they 
Fi s “ $ Ss i st rea ; restions a i e, that beings 
s esm s s an exaltation of se ities ast e able to learn what 
ithis w it is easy to conceiy \ St ium y be raised to the 
saine exalted pitch. 
We re to these w s, as reliable sou s ott ts ard iments significant 
rogre 1 science of matte i 
| 1 vo t *Western Jou we] shed an article on S 
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These 1 es had t origin In Individual meditation. They were the off 
: the heart— gushing of a nat though intense personal feeling 
t 1 the I intu ynal cons suess 
vow we hear ul tions of Spirits rround us, We hear that invis- 
s addre t I es to the se soi tt lioan I WY We hear that 
g ts sneak t wood and stone. That they imbu ert matter with a 
e, that they « the hand, « vf é ry the tongu 
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‘Praise God iy beloved friend, with uprightness of heart. and keep diligently his com- 
mandments.’ *Forget ot vour God, my friend. Acquire hnowledge pursue science—whilst 
Science is more 


of the earth —pre ry to a home inthis more exteusive held of scien 
ithisrealm. The principles are the same here, but more Clearly elucidated. 





elevate il 


While reading the lecture of President Hitchcock. froin which the first quota- 


tion above is made, a voice arose from the table, which purported to come from 


the last m tioned spirit and sald : 

‘Thatis correct. Read on, I wish to comment.’ 

While yielding to this request, the lecture was being read, the voice of approv- 
al was often heard, and occasionally the voice of dissent Was uttered 5 and 


when the last paragrapli was ended, these words were Spoken through the fibers 


of the wool 


‘True. Hisspeculations are correct on the soul.’ 





*Not despise, comm ile. 

Here is the paragraph on which these last comments were made: 

‘Let us, then, live continually under the influence of the scenes that await us beyond the 
grave. Chey hus come tamiliar to us, and we shail appreciate their infinite superior- 
ity tothe objec iat 50 ely interest us on earth. Ve shall be led to look torward even 
with strong vesire, in spite of the repuisive aspectof death, to that state where the soul will 


a 
son-house of flesh and bleed, and can range in untiring freedom through 
lappiness that are in prospect. Then shall we learn to 
is and contracted views of the sensualist, the demagogue, and the world- 





e thoughts and aspirations will lift our souls above the murky atmosphere 
yet inthe body, we shall begia to breathe the empyreal air of the 
v the fruits of the tree of lite in the new earth, where righteous- 


h | hear, produced through the instrumentality of the Odic Force ?' 


answere 


‘It is an agent by which we communicate.’ 

Other spirits have answered this question categorically: ‘yes.?- Many men of 
common sense say that the words, instrument and agent are synonymous, though 
an agent 1s active, aid an instrument passive. 

May not the medium be the instrument, and Odie Force the agent by which 
spirits communicate, as Wire is the instrument and electricity the agent by wh‘ch 
the human family communicate : 


We will not now presume to build theories, or declare laws over this new pro- 


hi 


vince of science. We must make greater discoveries, we must have more reli- 
able data. Facts must become more ::umerous. They must be analyzed and 
classified with a patient investigation, acautious induction, a free, loving intel- 


i | 


ligence. 


Let not little children, no, nor big children tamper with spirits; and sensualists 


might as well y-eld themselves victims to their brutal passions, as allow them- 


selves to be led aw y by the imps of Satan. 


Let neither the believer nor the sceptic be despised or condemned. 
Let Doctors of Medicire, Doctors of Law, and Doctors of Divinity take charge 
of this subject; and Jet their find out and test the hallowed action and reaction, if 


such there be, of mental and of odic force. 


~ 


Here we would present the following extract ofa letter from one of our most 
distinguished lawyers to his brother; and closing these suggestions, we would say 
to the slanderers of media, as *Gamaliel, a doctor of the law,’ more than eighteen 


hundred years ago, said to the Jews—the persecutors of Christians: 


‘Refrain fro se men, and let them alone: for if this counsel or this work be of men, it 
will come to noug 


But if it be of God, ye cannot overthrow it; lest haply ye be found even to fight against God!’ 


é 
¢ 


JUNIOR EDITOR. 





6. See Hitchcock’s Religion of Geology, pages 407 & 408. 
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EXTRACT. 





You ask my views on what are called “Spiritual Rappings.?? When we meet, 
I will talk to you touching them, and furnish the evidence presented by their 


varied mantitestations. Fur the present, ] suggest that it is always sale, to wait 


for evidence, befure we pronounce judgment. 1 do not ask you to believe any- 
thing I may state concerning this so called inystery; but be assured, my brother 
that the spirit of your mother has never made—will never make any manifesia- 
tion, nor breathe an inculcation at war with the teachings of the Bible. Least of 





all will she deride the special providence of God, in human affairs. If she has 


revisited earth to commune with her children, it was but to turn them from the 
world to God. Build up no theories, my brother; wait for facts, you have ample 
time to be patient. tis a common, but great error of the mind to establish some 
inflexible theory—to resist all facts which seem to contlict with it, and by the 


process Ol bending, or breaking, or both, to coerce a harmony with previous spe- 
culation. This error so hurtiul to truth, springs from the pride of intellect—a 


quality of mind, essential to its usetulness—but like all human qualities, capable 


of perversion, | venture to declare [1n spite of your declaration to the contra- 
ry], that you will find before you shall occupy any one of them, that our ** Fa- 
ther’s house’? contains not only **many mansions,” but that there is, also, some 


e, You will, 1 think, discover that discriminations, 
from the necessity of the case, must arise, from the relative exaltations of spirits 
—trom their greater or lesser ¢ ipacity for holiness and spiritual attainment : — 
that these distinctions spring from the nature of moral government, andgare in- 
deed inseparable from it. A priori, independent of authority, it is reasonable to 
believe, that the capacity of souls may vary as widely, as intellect from intellect. 
Every analogy in nature tends to this conclusion, and | know of nothing in the 
revelation of God to man, against it. 

Without being able in one, or in many letters to furnish you the evidence to 
supp rt them, | have been convinced of the truth of the following propositions : 

1. That disembodied spirits have always visited this earth as ministering a- 
cents of good and evil: 

2. That man willever be, while he remains on earth, subject to the antagonism 
of these two principles : 

3. That whereas heretofore these agents operated on us, without any clear 
consciousness on our part of the operation; they now are, in the providence of 
God, endued with the power to make themselves manifest to us: 


ditference in their furnishin 


1, ‘That they are true to their respective missions—subject to this exception, 
that sometimes a lost spirit will give warning of its fate. and exhortation to 
avoid it : 


5. That man is left to distinguish between good and evil spirits, just as be. 
tween all other evil and good ; 

6. That he must judge them by their inculcations—the revelation of God’s 

word being the standard and rule of judgment ; 
7. That there is no real difficulty in inaking this discrimination—first because 
the great object of attack, of evil spirits, is the Bible, the anthority of which 
they deny in whole, or in part; while goo spirits invariably enforce the infinite 
authority, and binding obligation of the volume—and secondly because there are 
other collateral tests quite decisive, among which is the mode of the manifesta- 
tion; 

S. That a new theology, such as is set forth in the works of Andrew Jackson 
Davis, is the product of lost spirits, of great intellectual power—who endeavored 
while they lived on earth to destroy the Bible, and who now are, with greater 
power, seeking to undermine it, by a splendid atheism, disguised under the mask 
of the theory of progression and development ; 

9. That the Harmonia of Davis is dictated by them—he being first placed by 
them in a superior or magnetic state—and presents the most fascinating system 
of scientific infilelity, ever developed on earth ; 

10. That evil spirits and good spirits are limited in knowledge, and ignorant 
of many things which relate to the past, the present and the futu-e; with this marked 
difference, that while all good spirits recognise and respect the boundaries of their 
knowledze, bad spirits are prone to assert, u niversal prescve nce—detailing reckiess- 
ly what they do not know—and perverting whit they do ; 

11. ‘That truth or falsehood in the manifestations is no test of their spiritual- 
lity, though it is a decisive test of their character—or in other words, a spirit may 


} 
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speak to you nothing but falsehood, and yet convince you, it is a spirit that 
speaks ; 


he evidence embracing and establishing the foregoing, is moral, intellectual 














: 
spiritual and physical, almost indefinitely varied in each department—presenting 
t body of proof so strong [in my case], that no man claiming to be rational, can 
disbelieve it, unless he is prepa ed to overturn the dbasis of all human faith. lhe 
testimony is external and internal, appealing to our eyes and ears, and touch— 
to memory and to consciousness. ie ; 

12. ‘That all lost spirits do not suffer the same amount of punishment ; nor do 

Il the redeemed enjoy the same amount of happiness 5 

13, ‘Phat there are seven spheres of happiness, and sever spheres of n sery, 

it while there is progress f om a lower to a higher sphere ot happiness, the 

lestiny of a lost soul is unchangeable even in degree. 
he last two propositions rest upon the authority of many spiritu: | communi- 

cations, especially upo t nade to me by our m er, tw I I 
rothers, who are in the seve ior highest sphere of happiness, by ster, 
who is in the ixth sphere, and by our brother H—, who is in the first iest 

’ shiment ; 

init « is last mentioned unfortunate brother visits me frequently. and 

uu tions, pregnant with internal evidence of his identity, have a deep 

choly interest in them. ‘That you may form some idea of their generel 

{ import, | give you his fivst werds : 

never be satisfied with anything short of heaven.? 

i reply speaking truly what I thought and felt: ‘My brother, you do 
not know how much pleasure it afforded us to le rn as we did last night. that 
you were happy.’ He rejoine *| not wish you to come where | am.’ ‘Are 
you not happy, my brother ?? [ added. *The deepest punishment is not mine.’ 
was his answer. And then wit j q estion being | it. he continue these 
words: *O! that I had your chance, my dear brother, I would escape the dain- 
iation of hell, but it is too late—too late—tvoo late 

He then indited a letter to his only child, in Virginia, in deeply impressive 
phrase, requested me to torward it to her. 

| should swell this letter to a volume, if lattempted to furnish the evidence 
of the manifestations, made to me, for three months. Nor is if necessary that I 

ould do so. Every man will, | am persuaded, decide for himself, by what he 

Witnesses, how much linporta ce is due to such manifestations. | know mv owt! 
tind is so constituted, that I could not repese upon any hearsay—howeve ed- 
ible; and L therefore cannot quarrel with such skepticism in others. I ask H.: 

‘It he fou fault with God tor his destiny 7° His answer was in these w s 

‘*No—hie wave e ample time, | refused—I heeded not admonitions, | rejected 

those of our dear mother—it is right that I sutfer—God is just—I rejects i Save 
rw é ri till it w © late , ‘ 

l if he coutd hold communion with the sp rit of his mot l 

ster and brothers? His reply was: ‘I cannot go to them, or they car t me 
to me.’ a ; 

I endeavored to ascertain the nature of his punishment, and I give you all that 
he bas yet disclosed on that subiect. It is in these words: *No mortal 1 lie 
ceive of it—part of my punishmeut is absence from God—I have an acute seusi- 

lity to pain—tt is more than the pangs of conscience—more an remorse—I 
we hard tasks to perform—I bear not only my own sins, but L witness 
sh of others more miserable than mnyseli—the truth wh [ now tell you, 
will bring me punishment.’ 

I ¢ 1m. it he entertaine no hope tha God in his me \ side | 
ot | ‘ 1 faithtul testimony, at Ww ing to others vrat ) 

me. git lake his an { ! nse. and ultimately mo Vy fis est \ — 

His answer was in these words : ‘None; he gave me time, light. t , anid 

a Savior to die lo! me—I rejected ills thie e is no hope.’, 

The spirit of our father has not yet communicated with me. I expressed my 
surprise at this, ‘It is not strange,’ said the spirit of our mother, *he cal t vet 
come to you, my son.’ His position, as we learn from her, and H..... [lost as 
the latter is] is in the sixth sphere of hay Ss 7 

On last: ht the following singular com! tion was vu é Vy ¢ nhappy 
brothe Aifer speaking of the state of m fa visitor ot 1 e. us ‘ i 
in these manilestations, of me, hes | é oO deubt aT S P « 


that he has internal evidence of the fact, and when our dear father s ue 
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sate to him [as he soon will do] a fact of which he is now ignorant, he will then 


‘i? 


ity and my own.’ 


have conclusive evidence both of my father’s iden 
I have not the remotest idea of what is meant by these words ; but if anything 


eT { } 


iall transpire to give them application, I will preserve the record of it, and send 


Among the truths enforced by these spirits, who in this life were very dear to 





us, are (he folowing 5 

l r creation of the world by God 

2, Tne Bible origin of man [on this planet] from a single pair. 

3 Che T ty—t atin . Son and Holy Ghost. 

1. The death, resurrection, ascension and mediation of Christ. 

6. Tue eternal perdition of a soul impenitent. 

6. Faith in Christ and trust in him, the only ground of salvation. 

7 The im fince ol ba m, irrespective of mode, Dutits Omission excusa- 
ble ur r proper circumstances, 


4 \ 


‘ 
8. The final extinction of the principle of evil, and the total exemption of the 








redeewed from its operation. 

\ ng to the i rm testimony. there is no interval of time between what 
we call death. and th estiny of the spirit, freed from the body. It sees whither 
itis going even betore it leaves its casement. There 1s no per od of time in the 
process of death, when the spirit is unconscious Of What is going on a vund it. 
It sees its corpse, its grave, its funeral, and all attendant circumstances. Our 
brother J—n gave an interesting and truly faithtul account of his own death, em- 
bracing events which t ispired after you and Is ipposed the time of conscious- 
ness on his part was over. 

The body of Christ [they s iv] remained in the tomb three days, but his spirit 


Was notthere, That vody is now in heaven, to remain there as long as one sin- 
ner is lefton earth. ‘At the crucifixion,’ to quote their precise language, ‘the 
spirit of Christ, which was God, sutlered, and so did the Father.? “Ihe Father 
rrieves also, whenever one of lis children cominits sin.? 


[Wh it a contrast. my dear brother, does this last idea present—to the fine 


rhetoric of the celebrated Dr. Knott—*God is equally wnmindful of the great wave 
of national turmoil, as of the little ripple of individual calamity.’] 


very planet [they te ich] is inhabited—inhabited by humana beings [the m on 


with her supposed volcanic structure and missing atmosphere forms no excep- 


1 i}, al 1 eve vy inhabitant of the most remote ord involved personally in the 
t.agedy on calvary ! This last idea is yet by me incomprehensible. 1 cannot 
conceive bow they can be involved in the atonement; because I do not know how 


to connect them with the falls unless, indeed, the same unhappy eareer of sin has 
been run by Ian on every orb. In that case, the crucifixion of a God might 
answer for an universe of sin, but even this hypothesis is full of difficulties. 

Whatisa spirit 2—has been answered me by good spirits and evil, and all the 
Same way. 


‘We are an organization of essence; a substance, as all organizations must be; 


we have form and features, like those we wore on earth: *you would know me 
instantly, brother U. said our brother J—n to me, ‘if I should now make myself 
palpable to your vision? We move with great celerity from place to place. It is 
never necessary, but we could pene trate opaque bodies. We neither « it, nor 
drink, nor sleep: we live by the fiat of the Almighty. He has spoken our eter- 


nitv, as he spoke light into being. The principle of decay is unknown to the 
‘ 


to its vitality. 
We are not subject to the action of the elements—lightning, tempest, rain, hail, 


j 


nal organization, and hence no nutrition or rest 1s necessary 


snow, heat, cold, are all inoperative on us.’ 

‘Our functions and offices [say the good spirits] are many and various. Weare 
made familiar with higher and more glorious adaptations, than belong to earth 
and mortals. One of our deligh‘s is melodvy—vocal melody.—‘The harps of gold 
of the Bible,’ said Johnson, ‘is a figure of speech, my brother.,—‘There is no in- 
strumental music in heaven—but we have exalted vocal harmony; and to this 
1 our faculties and organs of sound are improved, enlarged and refined. Yet 


if I now sang, you would be reminded of my voice.’ 





‘Heaven is a condition or state of being, and alsoa locality: wherever a good 
spirit is, is heaven; wherever a bad spirit is, there is hell. But it is also true that 
there is an actual city of God, and an actual locality of punishment. 
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‘There is no music in bell,’ is affirmed by those who profess to speak with 
knowledge. 


Thus, my dear brother, much against my intention when IT sat down to write, 
I have given ut some of the results of an investigation, embracing a period of 
four months, s I beg t Starting in pr skepticism ving care- 
fully every test t <nown to m mv unbelief s viel to convict quite 
as protou I ) t the t, that I hav ite Ww ithe 
S { 1 I ib t maf i | I \ the 
é rt tt ) You w I e, how f my ew e ¢ lated 
to elevate, ¢ 3 1 soul of m For myself, free uv ting to men 
not tail to thank God, that he has m me tamil with su m festat 3, as 
I have witnessed. I see in them only wondertul evidence of his powet rood- 
ness, vouchsafed to me by more than ordinary manifestations. As far as L am 
conscious of the ope tion, they turnisied me the first cone sive evidence | ever 
had of the immort ty of the soul. On that, asa first principle, | s elit the 
Bible, resolved that, if there was a Savior of souls, | would find him; fana I trust, 
I did not search in vain. And now I feel that death has achieved triumph. I 
cannot realize the idea of death in connection with the departed, so dear to us. 
‘hey not only live, tseem come back to me. 


mpt to account on any known principles of hu- 


ird and telt and seen, It is beyond all the con- 


It is but mental 
man science, tor wh 





jectured magic of *‘electricity’’—outside of all the channels of supposed or actual 
**‘mesmeric currents’—tar out of the reach of the tabled or real power of the hu- 
man will over inert or animated matter; or the assumed reflection of one’s own 


mind, seen like our image in a glass. 

Electricity is not thought—the will, if it could, would not accomplish what is 
oft so painful to tue wish; and if the mind had power to reflect itself, as by a mir- 
ror, it would never be tound reflecting that of which it has neither knowledge nor 
consciousness: least of all would it reflect painfully the opposite of what itis. I 





dety the strongest will of man, to make one single ‘1 | the first step in 
phenomena ]—to say nothing of th absolute impossibility of maintaining 
versation with me—I propounding questions by inaudible and unwritten thought; 


he answering by conventional signs of ideas, made by vibrations or ‘raps. 








I have never veel ible to ascertal how the vibrat ons Or raps are mace, The 
only explanation fu shed by the spirits, to me, being that fwo powers are iu- 
voked, one inherent in the organizatior of the spirit, for which t e » mortal 
nomenclature ; t! er power which belongs to che hum lrame, led the 
odic force. The e of this latter power has been exemplifi istrated 
by Reichenba¢ i. work almost exclusively devoted to that t His re- 
searches and have not, I believe, vel received the a | phys- 
iologists. ae 

Good men ar I : christi ; there are who fear the influe of these phe- 
nomena on the y " Many i spos to as e thetn to ¢ spl its- no 
man who has ever rhtly westigated the subject, will pretend to account fo 
them on the ground of fraud or « ision Now it is unquestionably true, that 
very many ol ) unications are made by very wicked bet . Itisalso 
true that m t s ts are € rage in W fare va stt ] —and 
are indus US vork to build 1 1 systern « eligion, 1 i! ny with the 
natural deprav ie human h ts butif evil be an active pri » good Is 
active also, and in the long run will master its great adversary. 

I cannot share inithe apprehension that the Bible is put in peril, by any one, or 


by all of the ager f the Prince of Evil. On this new field of warfare [if in- 


deedit be new in any respect savethat we now see the conflict ], he will I ppre- 
hend, eda yverthrown, as on every other theatre ofaction. The prin- 
ciple involved in this struggle, presents no novelty in the history of man. He has 
always been subject to the antagonism of two principles. He has always had the 
power to choose between them, being responsible for his choice. He has it now, 


and the responsibility also. He has also the same means he ever had of discrim- 
i between a good 


inating between t! eas easy for him, to distinguish 
andevil spirit, as between a good and bad man, or a good and bad book. 


In truth, in so far asthe Bible is concerned, in the matter of construction, there 
is less difficulty presented by the spirits, than by mortals. For good spirits affirm 
the infinite authority, and by consequence, the infinite obligation of the Book as 
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a revelation of God-—while in the main, evil spiritsdeny both. The issue they 
make is a broad one—the line between them is easily drawn—it is the Bible or 
nothing. But with mortals controversy, occupying narrower ground, may give 
rise to serious error: a vital truth may be lost sight of in the conflict of con- 
structions. 

I am satisfied that, unless you take the ground assumed by the Pharisees 
against Christ, you will not be swift to believe that the spirits who gave the 
inenleations Lhave recorded, are evil—unless indeed the Devil has changed his 
policy, and is resolved to prevent all further increase of his subjects, by fitting 
mertals for another and hi her destination. 

So vou see what you have brought upon yourself by an unfortunate ques- 


tion, and a yet more unfortunate criticism! But brother mine—however we may 


differ about politics or ‘spiritual rappings,’? we do not differ as to the God 
whom we love and serve, nor in our aspirations to meet the redeemed of his 
kingdom. Invoking upon you and yours his choicest benedictions, I am as 
ever, Your Brother P oe 8 9 S88 


August 30th, 1852. 
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THE PLAINS, 


Being a Collection of Veracious Memoranda, taken during the Expedition of 
Exploration in the year 1845, from the Western Settlements of Missouri to the 
Mexican Border, and from Bent’s Fort on the Arkansas to Fort Gibson, 
via South Fork of Canadian—North Mexico and North Western Texas. 


By FRANCOIS DES MONTAIGNES, of St. Louis. 
THE PLAINS—CHAPTER ONE, 


—_— 
Which kills two bir’s with one stone, as it introduces the youth Franeois des Montaignes to some 


felluw-voyagers, and the steamer Henry Bry to Kanzas on the Missouri River, 


Be it known to all good readers, that durit g the third, fourth and fifth days 





of June, 1845, the good steamer, He ry Bry, Chouteau master, had been threat- 
ening and promising to start for Missouri river every hour, yet the sixth came, 
and she had Dut just lett the port of St. Louis. On this craft, there were some 
twenty odd souis who, I n their independent swagger and J vial carriage, ap- 
peared to belong to some party about to start for Uregon o1 California. They 
wee mostly young Arne can ralthy and f ill of tun and elasti itv, yet, there 
were some four or five others aboard the vessel, who preserved a more serious 
exterior, and now and then gave utterance tosome pithy ejaculation of contempt 
at the savings and uggs ot the set of greenho 3. who they felt contident of be- 
ing their interiors in the cx iy profession of mountain traveling. They spoke 
that mongrel language. so extensively in use among the Creoles of the West, and 
which although a ili patois of the French, is much better known by the ap- 


i j 


pellation of Canadian. These men were Canadian men, experienced in the man- 


ner and modes of exploring wild mountainous regions, of threading desert plains, 
of killing the wild ts of these reyions, ol trading with and ol conciliating the 
barbarous inhubitants thereof, of packing animals—of every thing, in fact, which 
is necessary t » be done during an expedition among wibd and savage Indians and 
through untrodden regions. Several had already been engaged in previous trips 
of the kind, whilst every one of them had been eng.uged, at least a year or two, at 
some trading post of the American Fur Company. Therefore, when such men 


as these, who, experienced in every thing of the kind, were well aware of what 
cast a dubious and almost sneering look at the too playful and 
imed their fun toute-de- 





was vet to come 

sanguine group of verdant ones on board, it should have t 
suite, and ought, by all means, to have terrified some of the rascals into serious- 
ness. But they, sorry devils as they were, would not so much as cast a glance 


at the vieux voyageurs, much less keep their company. ‘To speak plainly, thé 
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present cargo of the Henry Bry was by no means a choir of Psalm-singers, nor 
"Ss when 








quakers, hey ate, drank, talked, sang, played cards and smoked cigs 
they pleased and as much as they pleased. When the boat stopped at a wood 


vard, every one ot them must needs go ashore and shoot at a spot. W hen they 








had no balls. they must go ashore how to jump and run foot races; and when 
they did not feel in humor of jumping or racing, they must go ashore, by all 
means, for the sake ynly of ben fr ashore. ! iis conduct onthe part of the Ame- 
rican engages might, pe hans. have pleased the captain, Who Was 0 oOara with 
us, but no doubt, he frequently shook his head and muttered to himself: ‘These 
chaps ire gree nimble enought v thet eth ire ith’s tra- 
vel on the prairie, ll lay a wager, there be not much desire to run foot aces,”’ 

There were also on board the Henry Bry, besides the captain and hands, se- 
veral officers, li nants of the Army, gay young fellows, whorun about to ac- 


company the expedition apparently more tor the purpose ¢ f killing dull time than 
any thing else. 


The voyage from St. Louis to Kanzas was soon made, for the days slipped by 
most pleasan iy to all hands, occupied in t e manner I have stated, in doing eve- 
rything but anyt 

Finally. after passing numerous towns and psendo-cities in embryo, which 
spotted the banks the Missouri on each side, on the mo ng ot the th, be- 
ing Monday. the little port of Kansas, the Westport landing came in sight, and 


now all was hurry and confusion. 

Each man grasped his possible sack, which by the way is a provincial name 
for clothes sack, in one hand, and his blankets and rifle in the other, and stood 
ready to leap ashore. 


As the boat touched the shore, there ensued notremendons rush of draymen, 





friends, relations and porters, such as welcome the arriva! of a steamer in some 
great port; but there did ensue a rush of Americans, Canadians, officers, &c., to 


Jand. 





It was raining in one of those dull moods in which a hazy morning in Mis- 
souri is so frequently opened, and by the time we had carried owr guns and bag- 


gage to a place of security, the wharf or landing was a complete mudhole. The 


horses had been taken out some three or four miles below us, and we next pro- 
ceeded to take forth the | ’ 
this and that, the bales of one thing and another, the bundles of iron pickets, the 


long and short boxes of rifles and of instruments of this and that, and las 
ral hogshea is of bacon, 


varrels of flour, of s igar, of coffee, the boxes of rice, of 





I wish not to weary the reader with too many triffing particulars and shall 
therefore omit many things which might be included in what is denominated a 
journal. Those, however, which I shall omit, have no relation with the main 
important subject, and I shall not consider anything as lost by their omission. 
Suffice it, therefore, to say, that we and our share of the boat’s cargo were un- 
shipped. The boat proceeded on her way up the ri 
make ourselves as comfortable as circumstances won 


breakfast, taking 


*, and we endeavared to 





vy eating a hearty 


= 





a hearty dram and strutting along the little landing 

Wagvons arrived from Westport about eleven o’clock, to transport baggage 
and plunder to the camp which some said was near Westport. But as we were 
all green and did not happen to know very well the situation of Westport and 
consequently of the camp either—the conclusion was that none of us knew or 
could be expécted to know where the camp was. 

However, as soon as the wagons were laden, we started out, one and all, in 
parties of ten and six for the first camp near Westport. 

The first group was composed of ten or twelve, whereof one among the rest 
was Francois des Montaignes, who with his rifle on his shoulder, trudged along 
ahead of his companions with much sprightliness and gaieté du coeur. Mile af- 
ter mile was passed, the day was fast drawing to a close, and the voyagers now 
hoped soon to see the camp. Yet on they went, the road had no end, and they 
were fast becoming tired. A wagon passed at a swift pace, a few words passed, 
and when we arrived at Westport, a wagon stood waiting at the tavern door to 
transport us to Boone’s Fork, six miles farther. 

Finally, an hour by san we reached the edge of that great plain or prairie 
which stretches out far and wide from the western boundary of Missouri to 
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the foot of the Stony or Rocky Mountains, and in its extent from north to south 


it has no confines. The rolls of the prairie before seemed heaved into beautiful- 
ly rounding waves or surges by some great power, and when we reached the pin- 


nacle of a lofty eminence and beheld the American camp on tlie prairie below-us, 
it seemed like some distant fleet of vessels at anchor ona heaving sea. 
Indeed, we were all in an admirable condition to speculate on matters end 


things, for at the tavern of Westport all hands made a simultaneous rush at the 


bar.and the whole crew, one and all, by the time we left the town, which we did 


hou 


; | ° 
tine—wer ina most p ible condi- 


with extraordinary eclat~yelling and s 
tion of gloriousness and well adapted in every way to appre iate the beauty of 


landscapes and 


; 


1O p vetize th 





reon. 


‘Old Dan Tucker.”’ that well patronized air. and ‘*Luey 
with rapture; and witha strain of most mournful music, pr 
throats in the shape of some five or six different songs at once, our little wagon 


whirled into the camp. 


were sung 
¢ from our 





Our Captain was already there ; acouple of old and temporary tents were up, 
and whilst several large rawboned fellows were cooking a meal, the whole place 
was a crowd of hangers-on or spectators who, as was supposed, had been lying in 
wait there for a week or more, in order to make arrangements with Captain Fre- 


In mitto accomp iny his expedition. 


‘The herds of mules and horses which belonged to the expedition, were feed- 
ing in the distance, whilst every now and then a figure on horseback would flit 
across the darkening horizon, marking the presence of the horse guards. 

The drove of animals were driven upto the camp at dark, and confined in an 
as by ther fall to forma circle, 








enclosure made by felling trees in such a manner 


called in Spanish a ‘‘caral. Such was the appearance of the camp when our ad- 
vanced gnard took possession of it. 

The first night of our sojourn at this camp on the prairie wasrather inauspi- 
cious, for the clouds grew black as ebony. and the thunder rolled overhead in 
threatening murmurs. Abont eleven o’clock at night the heavy rain drops began 
to descend; they increased to astonishing violence, and about twelve, the storm 
was at its height. 


Tue heavy tent cloths flapped abont like thread under the violent power of 
the wind; the water ran down from the hills in streams, passing through the 
blankets, robes, baggage, &e., which impeded its progress. The tents afforded 


no security against the water, though they warded off the descending rain and the 


poor voyagers who lay crouched like a flock of partridges beneath them, felt 
their bed cloths and their apparel become wet and heavy. They, however, were 
not to be pitied when we say that many, unable to find a place within the tents, 
had been compelled to spread their blankets in the open air and in the empty nn- 
covered wagons. These were of course forced to bear patiently the pitiless pelt- 
ing of the storm, and to be kept awake by the continual glare of the sheet of 
lightning which lighted up the praine equal to a noon-day sun. Amongst this lat- 
ter class was the unfortunate Francois. He lay crouched in the corner of an un- 
covered wagon; his gun lay by him and his baggage was strewed around. Another 
individual there was at the other end of the wagon, but he—fortunate fellow— 
slept and snored away in the rain as if on a bed of warm feathers. He, no donbt, 
was used to such fare, and had been in a thousand storms like this, for he was a 
Canadian voyageur. Some were kept on foot, and one poor fellow stalking about 
in the mud and rain withont shoes and asking in a pitiful voice for information, 
concerning the whereabouts of his hat which the wind no doubt had borne away, 
looked not unlike some unfortunate ghost ‘among the ruins of Babylon or Colma, 
on the hill ofstorms. 


Thus passed the first night at Boone’s Fork. 
‘-Itis night. TIT amalone, forlorn on the hill of storms. The wind is heard onthe moun- 
tain. The torrent pours down the rock. No hut receives me from the rain; forlorn 


on the hill of winds!”? Tue SonGs OF SELMA. 
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Select Parables. 


From the German of Krummacher. 





SELECT PARABLES, 


THE APPLE. 





There was a rich man at the court of king Herod, who was his high chamber- 
lain, and he was clothed in purple and fine linen, and every day lived lordly and 
in pleasure. A friend of his youth, from a distant land, came there to see him. 
He had not see 1 for many years. And the chamberlain, to honor hit, pre- 


] ired a great bar t. and invited all his frie 


costly vessels with oil and wine of every kind. 


Viands in go 
And the rich man sat at the head of the table, and on his right hand sat his friend 


who had come from distant lands. And they ate and drank, and were satished.— 
Then spoke the man from distant lands to the chamberlain of king Herod: 
‘Such splendor and magnificence as I find in this house, I never behe ld in the 


length and breadth ot my land!’ And he extolled all the splendor, and boasted that 


nds. On the table were sumptuous 


- 
< 


TT 
1] 


of all men on earth. 


he was the happic 

But the rich man, the king’s chamberlain, took an apple trom a golden vessel. 
The apple was | e and beautiful, and on the outside ruddy as purple. And he 
took the apple, and s.id: ‘Behold, this apple was resting on gold, and its appear- 
ance is very beautiful.’ And he gave it to the stranger and friend of his youth. 
The stranger cut the apple, and, lo. in its heart there was a worm! 

The stranger looked side-wise toward, then away from the chainberlain—but 
the High Chamberlain cast down his eyes and sighed.— 


THE JEWEL. 


A rough jewel was lying in the dust concealed ” years among many common 
—— ss stones. Var ious people walked over it, or trod itunder foot, and nev- 

r picked it up. Italso concealed its brilliane y before the eyes of travellers. For 
ite beauty did not disclose itself, but shone in simpiicity. 

A friend of nature, at last, came in the borders. He sought after flowers and 
insects, and found the jewel. Smiling he gazed at the stone, and said: *Thou art 
yet ever kind toward thy adorer, lovely mother nature! finds he not, what he with 
Jove and stirring sense of truth seeks after, yet finds he surely something, which 





also was well worthy of the search.’ 


He took the stone home w ith him. But, said he, thon rough child of nature—how 
How shall IT take offthe gross cover which con- 


shall I now begir 
»w can what is noble, otherwise than by the no- 





coats thy brilli \ 
ble, become proper ?-——He po ished the diamond with the dust of dia- 
monds. Inco ip iral ts ray. and its fame filled the land. 

Then the wise friend of nature took the precious stone, and brought it to the 
good, belove ilerof the country, and spoke: ‘I found this finest production of 
nature; | ) t to its lustre; | consecrate it to the First of the land, that the 
jewel may rm his crown, for it is considered the brightest amount of a prince- 


I {: ‘What is the brightest ornament of a princely throne ?? 
— |] he w lan answered: *W t the je wel is to his crown, a circie of the no- 
blest men is to his throne, which it s irrovnds, and to the prince whom it honors, 


INDUSTRIAL RESOURCES &ec. OF THE SOUTHERN AND WESTERN STATES. 
By J. D. B. De Bow. 


We we rticular attent to the advertisement of this work. Mr. De Bow has ren- 
dered vaiu service to the terests of the South and West. May he be amply rewarded. 
GUIDE TO TH SCENERIES OF ST. LOUIS COUNTY, 

With an en of seven sce " od drawn from nature by Egloffstein & Zwan- 
ziger, To} ‘ Engineers on stone by «§ C. Robyn. The book is small. containing 
only 81 es;t ‘ nd mopin general bo dc nam, oo Nr raga to the owners 
of real estate ; esented. The map embraces 30 square miles, and includes Manchester and 
the Sulphur 8 ss onthe Maramac. May we not hope for a gevlogical survey and topo- 


graphical map of the whole county ? 
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ADVERTISING 


St ti »y 
JtTatronery. 

% SCHUSTER & CO.—Stock of Germoen, 
k, English, French, &c. Books, Engrav- 
ings. Blank Books. Music Paper and Sta- 
tionerv. No. 38 Walnut street, corner of Se- 
ond street, St. Louis, Mo. 

August, 15801. 





Crunks. 


PENDZINSKI, Premium Trunk Maker. 
M. Coustantly on hand, at wholesale and 
retail, and made to order at the shortest no- 
tice, Hard Leather Trunks, Solid Leather 
Steel Spring Trunks, Valises, Carpet Bags, 
Packing Trunks, Ladies’? Dress Boxes, &c. 
Trunks repaired in the best manner. Call 
and examine for yourselves before buying 


elsewhere, as [am determined to sell as low 


as any house in the trade, at all risks, No. 42 
North Second street [Westside.] between 


Chestnut and Pine streets, May, 1851. 


A. B. LATHROP. J. W. MITCHELL. 
L. G. JEGFERS. 
A. B. LATHROP & Co. 
ANUFACTURERS and wholesale and re- 
\ tail dealers in TRU NKS, Valises, Carpet 
Bags, Umbrellas, Ladies’ Satchels, Dress and 
Bonnet Boxes, Kc. 

1 3Constantly on hand at Eastern Prices 
(for CASH.) the largest assortment of Packing 
Trunks, Canvas or Leather, suitable for pack- 
ing Prints, Clothing or Fancy Articles, Boots 
and Shoes, &c. Also—Manufacturers of all 
kinds of Packing Boxes for the city trade. 
Depot and Office No. 60 Third street, at the 
“Trunk Emporium” opposite Old Theatre, St. 
April, 1851. 


Louis. Mo. 


Saddlerp. 


ness and Trunk Manufacturers, whole- 
sale and retail, No. 67 Fourth street, corner ol 
Pine, opposite the Planters House, St. Louis. 


] EWITT & STEINACKER, Saddle, Har- 


Hlathematical Instruments. 
| LBLATTNER, Mathematical and Surgical 
ec), Instrument maker, Dealer in Guns, Pis- 

terials, No. 58 North Se- 
cond street, between Pine and Olive, St. Louis, 
Mo., n 
Surveyor’s Compasses, Levelling Instruments, 
Theodolite Pocket Compasses, 5 ¥-glasse * 
Barometers, Thermometers, Drawing Instru- 
ments, Spectacles, lvory and Gunter's Scales 
and Protractors. Hour and Half Hour Glasses, 
Microscopes and Magnifying Glasses, Hydro- 
meters of silver and glass, hydrometers tor 
acids and salts, Magic Lanterns, Klectrical Ma- 
chines, &c., also, Surgical and Dental Instru- 
ments; Pocket, Dissecting, Cupping and self- 
injecting cases; Taylor’s Shears, all sizes; 
Syringes, large and small, Scarificators, Lan- 
cets; Forceps; Turnkcys; large Seales and 
Weights for Druggists; Prescription Scales 
on Stands; Revolvers, Guns, Pistols, Powder 
Flaks, Game Bags, &e. 13> All the above In- 
struments repaired at short notice in the best 
Banner. 





lois a Spor yr M 


1anufactures, and has always on band: 














DEPARTMENT. 


fjardware. 


\ TILSON & BROTHERS. Wholesale Deal- 
ers in Hardware, corner of Main and 
Olive streets, St. Louis, Mo. 


p WONDERLY, Manufacturer of Copper, 
. lin and Sheet Iron Work—sucl as Cop- 
per Pipes for Steamboats and Distilleries, 


Soda Fountains, Copper 





ettles, Well and Cis- 
ern Pumps, and every other article in his line 
of business, No. 233 Main street, South-east 
ecvrner of Cherry, St. Louis, Mo. He also 





manufactures and keeps constantly on hand, 
Premium Sfeamboat Cooking Stoves. Tinware 


ilwavs on hand, wholesale and retail. 


Surniture. 
W*; M. HARLOW, proprietor of the St. 

Louis Furniture Store, manutactures 
ind keeps constantly on hand every variety 
of househojq furniture matresses, window 
bilnds, Willow ware, Kc. 

Also, maNufactures to order every article in 
his line, with despatch. Orders from abroad 
promptly attended to, and goods carefully 
pached. All goods warranted as recom- 
mended. 

New Warehouse, No. 88 Second street, bet- 
ween Olive ang Locust streets, St. Louis, Mo. 


JJaper Hangings. 


— S. WATSON, (late of Wilgus & Wat- 
‘ son) No. 54* 4’ Pine street, between Se- 
cond and ‘Third, next door above the old stand 
of Wilgus & Watson, house, steamboat, sign 
ind ornamental painter, grainer, glazier, 
whitener and paper hanger ; 
ill the latest styles of French and American 
paper hangings. He keeps constantly on hand 
ind ready for sale mixed paints of all colors, 
Japan, turpentine, white lead, 
putty, and a large and superior assortment of 
French and American window glass, which 
will be cut to any size to suit customers. 
Particular attention paid to estimating on 
houses or steamboats. November 


also, dealer in 


Vils, rnishes, 








\\ OLF & ENGERT, importers and dealers 
’ in Paper Hangings, Colors and Fancy 
Pap rs, No. 49 South Second street, between 
Elm and Myrtle, St. Louis, Mo. Constantly 
on hand, all kinds of oil and water colors, pa- 





per-hangin.s, chimney screens, tester pieces, 
window shades. marble, marroquin, Gold and 
Silver paper, painters’ and Dutch gold bronze, 
1 pencils, paint boxes, paint brushes, 
April, 1860. 




















JERSONS wishing to obtain transcripts of 
records in New Madrid county, can pro 
cure them without delay by addressing the un- 
dersigned. And to avoid the inconvenience 
of remitting small sums, the records will be 
directed to George Pegrim & Co.. St. Louis, 
who will deliver the same upon the payment 
of the fees. WM. MOSELEY, 
Recorder of New Madrid Co., Mo. 
March, 1851. 

















Fruit Crees. , Lith jographic Establishment. 
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circular saw s< R. PLA. PIGNERO begs to inform the 7 ° 
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of the at partments charge 
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Washington Steam Sash Factory. | Books NM Stationery. 
yous AN’S, 14 Camp street, New Orleans, 
J TASHINGTON Ay and 14th street.south side | + La. Books and Stationery. cheap Publi- 
t. Louis, Mo., makes Doors, Sash and Blinds | Cations, Magazines &c., rich fancy Goods, 
Alse, Door and Window Frames, Terms moderat | Prices and qualities to meet your ap proval. 
N. b.—Slitting and Planing done here, Orders solicited. .£% 
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Roofs. 


' M. & H, M. 
( . of Warren’s Improved Fire and Water- 





Proof Composition Roofs, and Rooting Mate- 
rials. which are kept constantly on h and 
for sale (with directions tf use) to those in 
the 





intry who may desire to adopt this mode 
, 





and Manufactory, east side 
tween Almond and Poplar, St. Louis, 
hours 1) to 11 e’clock, aA. 


If{te Seo m 


itlauutacturers. 


Second 





from 





MHOMAS GREY, Bl ismith 1 Ire 
| Worker, No. 90 North Second street, bet- 
ween Olive and Lo st, St. 1 ss Mo., keeps 
constantly on ban t ‘ er 
x t ius, Siedg \\ ry é les- 
( tion of Mining Tools » Iron Hobbies 
id Picket Pins. B smith work fo 
isebuilders, at the ‘ prices "ile 
has always on hand the i y reco rende 

Iron Frame Bedstead 1 Ss ‘ 
~_—~——~ PDD DP 

WOULELN MILL, ¢ lias 

Manufacturers of Cloths, 


pires & EVERETT, 
Satinetts, Flaneisand Blankets. 
Nov. 15th, 1851. 
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State Varo. 


- CANNON, Siater, No 





Sixth street, Mt. | . would re- 
inform the pub t - having hew 
compl ted his arrangements, he is prepared to 
make contracts lor anv w Kin his line. he 
has in his employ practical slaters, an s well 
I ired to execute in a workmanlike man- 
ind with dispat * orders entrusted 
tu his care. le Aeeps const t rh » and 

< $ ect le 
t ess. He 
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Ds. 
‘ slate. 
‘ @ us to 
ial. 1} terms 
' es ve 





College. 


peta JONES’ COMMERCIAL 
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ss JONATHAN JONES, 


streets, 


St. Louis,Mo. 





WARREN, manufacturers | 











Drn Goods, 


ROW. McCREERY & CO., Wholesale deal- 
( No. 71 Main street, St. 
ow, Phoceon R. Me 


Wm. A. Hargu- 


ers in Drv Goods, 
Louis, Mo. Wayman ¢ 
Creery, Wm. He 
dine, Charles D. Appleton. 


Barksdale, 


TOODS, CHRISTY & CO., wholesale deal- 
\\ ers i y ods, No. 75 Main street, 
St. Louis, Is, William T. 
Christy, James C. Christy, Robert K. Woods, 








Lanking fjouses. 


JAGE & BACON, 1 louse 


I street, St. Louis, uext door to the 

- Depo eceive Drafts and Notes 

ts t on collected and Ex- 

on the East and 8 h for sale at all 

Aiso Branches of Ex we and Banking 

Houses at San anc ise Sacramento Cj- 
ties, Cail 


hy R, RENICK & CO., bankers and ex- 
4 No. 132 Main street. west 
of Vine street, St. Louis, 
drafts and 
bills purchased 
cities and 


chan lealers 
side,t 
Mo. 


notes collected, sight ar 


ird door north 
Interest tors. 
1 Lime 
and sight exchange on the ¢ 

New 


sums to suit 


stern 


Orleans for sale at the lowest rates in 


rchasers. 








= J. ANDERSON & CO., bankers and 
, 


exchange dealers onthe north-west corner 
of Main and Olive streets. St. Louis, Mo. In- 
terests paid to depositors, its and notes 
] and time lis purchesed and 
‘ ri es and New Or- 

the lowe S. 


NUIST & CU., bankers and evx- 
No. 83 Main street. east 


ilers. 


orth of Olive street. St. Louis, 

to depositors, drafts and 
sigl it et s purchas- 
ae ve on the eastern cities 
ns for sale. at the lowest rates, 





HBOROUGH, Attorney and 

it Law, tice No. 456 Pine 
street, nea ri g that of the Clerk 
»f es eme ¢ . 

Y HEREFORD, Attorney at Law, Indepen- 
Fr ence, Mo. Othce ove Thomas & Todd’s 
s ‘ 

‘ to Me s. Tho id. Smart & 

H ‘ a 4 & lependcences, 
Mo . : t. | Ss. ae Price, 
) w.] h, Je I Citv, Mo.; Tutt & 

i 9 ver, Esq H. Cobb, Esq, St. 


awver. No. 87 Gravier stres 


Referto Magee. Uthorn & Co.: Lesesne & 
Moise; De t. Shaw & Co.; A.J. Denis- 
Hill, McLean & Co.; 
Lowe. Pattison & Co. ; 
Cockran, Bullard & 


toun 3 - 4. Nicholson; 
uv. D. Cooper & Co 
MeRae Coffman & Co. 


Cuo.; C. C. Lathroy ° 








Book Printing. 


MHE ST. LOUIS UNION Book and Jo 
Establishment, No. 35 
St. Louis 


Printing Locus 


street between Main and Second, 


x HAMMOND, Book and Job 
M street. St. Louis. Mo. 


Clothing. — 


YOUNG & CO., 99 Main st., 
Mo., Wanzer Minor & Co., 

New York, Moses Wanzen 
New York, Archibald 


Minor, 
of our 
wholesale at the lowest pos- 


manufacture all own 
goods, and sell by 
sible pric 


& CO., Great West. 


um, wholesale and 


BIGELOW 


retail, Norrn-« ver of Main & Vine str. 


Paper Gangings. 


rHOMAS DALE, 
Paper hanger, V nd 
No. 158 Market street. near Alex. 
Co’s. Drug store, St. Louis, Mo. 
J PJob Plastering done at short notice and 
best style. 
Allorders for work 


Wall colorer, 
Leitch & 


liitener an 


nromptly executed. 


jJrospectus. 


Just Published. 
AND VALUABLE 


IMPORTANT WORK. 

THE [nNpustTrRIAt RESOURCES, ETC. 

of the 

SOUTHERN AND WESTERN 
Embracing a view of the commerce 
ture, manuf es, internal improvements; 
slave and free labor, slavery institutions, 
Prodt . ., of the South; together with 
atistical sketches of the dif- 
nion—Statist- 
ics of the | 1 States commerce and man- 
ufactures, earliest period, com- 
pared with other ling powers-the results 
of the different nsus freturns since 1790, 
and returns of the census of 1850, on popu- 


STATES : 


agricul- 


t sal ¢ 
histo cua 1 St 


rent States and « es of the | 


|} of RAILROADS, 
| costs, 


| of Slavery, 


lation, agriculture and general industry, &c, 

With an appendix. 

By J. D. B. DE BOW, 
PROFESSOR OF POLITICAL ECONOMY IN 

THE UNIVERSITY OF LOUISIANA, EDITOR 

DE BOW’S REVIEW; HONORARY MEMBER 

NEW YORK HISTORICAL SOCIETY, BOS- 

TON STATISTICAL SOCIETY, ST. LOUIS, 

CINCINNATI, CHARLESG ON MERCANTILE 

SOCIETIES, NATIONAL AGRICULTURAL 

SOCIETY, ETe. 

3 Large Vols., Octavo—Fine Print, Pa er and 
Binding. 

To be obtained at the office of De 
Review, Merchants’ Exchange, Ne 
79 John-s/reet. New York; corner Broad and 
Bay.streets, Charleston or from the leading 
Booksellers in ali of the larye Cities of the 
Un One . 

Price, for the library edition complete, $10, 
the orderis sent direct to the oflice 
d.without 


Bows 


w Orieans; 


and where 
at New-Orleans, and amount rer 
in agent, the work 
through the mail, free¢ of post 
lower price, when the quan 
jual t» 8 vols. of ordinary oc 
ered, similar American 
been afforded for. 

The volumes embrace the following general 
irranged alphabetically, with copi- 
ous incexes: 

HisTORY, POPULATION, GEOGRAPHY, 
STATisTics of the South and West; AGRI- 
CULTUBAL PRODUCTS, of COTTON, SUGAR, 
TOBACCO, HEMP, GRAINS, NAVAL STORES, 
&e.&c.— MANUFACTURES; detailed accounts, 
statistics and history of all branches..-INn- 
TERNAL IMPROVEMENTS; complete Statistics 
results, profits, expenses, 
advantages, miles in projection, con- 
struction, completed, &c ; Planh-roads, Can- 


will be 


VO, is consid- 
Work has 


e 
than any 


subjects, 


|} als, Navigation &c.— Statistics of Health and 


Diseases. Wealth and Progress; Relative Con- 
dition, Whites and Blacks; SLave Laws and 
STATISTICS, Management and Amelioration 
Origin, History. and Defences 
of Slavery and Slave Institutions; the valua- 
ble treatises of HARPER, HAMMOND, Drew, 
on slavery, &c.; -COMMERCE OF THE SOUTH 
AND WEST in all of its minute particulars,Xc., 
together with an Histvrical and Statistical 
Sketch of each of the States and Cities, —the 
Domestic and Foreiqn Trade, Resources, 
Manufactures,etc., of the United States—the 
Census RETURNS from 1790, with the sTA- 
TISTICS OF THE CENSUS OF 1850. 
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DEVOTED TO 
AGRICULTURE, MANUFACTURES, : 
MECHANIC ARTS, INTERNAL IMPROVEMENT, ¢ 
COMMERCE, PUBLIC POLICY, AND POLITE , 
LITERATURE. is 
‘ . gy 
M. TARVER & H. COBB, Editors & Proprietors. re 
; 7 : g 
ne 
TERMS—THREE DOLLARS PER ANNUM, . IN ADVANCE. § 
RET SOBRE MEAS EE pen aR a aa 6 
PUBLICATION OFFICE s 3 
No. 9%, CHESNUT STREET, 2 doers west « ‘ost Office, & 
Tue Wesrerys Journat is designed to iia. yject ce 
nected with Agriculture, Commerce, Manufactures, Mechanic A 
Mines, and Internal Improvement. 
A portion of the work will be appropriated to Statistics, which wal 
be collected and arranged with reference to the leading subjects ca 
tained in the respective numbers. 


etnies 


A 


The development of the vast resources of the valley of the Missi 
sippi,. and the improvement of the intellectual and social condition 
its inhabitants, will be constantly kept in view; and the leading art 
cle of each number will be devoted to the advancement of the 
In attempting to illustrate and give direction to the economt 
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objects. 
connected with the leading pursuits of the country, the Editors hav 


undertaken more than has been done, or proposed by any other jou 


or, 
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Co 


nal with which they are acquainted. 
/*a?-Owing to the enlargement of the work, six numbers will her¢ 
after constitute a volume, and a general Index will be made out to 


company the 6th and 12th numbers. 
£2 Publishers of Newspapers who will insert the foregoing 
pectus in their papers, once in three months, will be furnished 
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